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Hreetings 












Though the guns still roar « « « all of us know now 

that no combination of barbaric powers « « « 
is strong enough to batter down the true spirit of 
Christmas. « « « In that knowledge « « « Pillsbury 
wishes you and yours a Christmas « « « brightened 


by the vision of the better world on the way. « « » 


yg¢ PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


ake General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishin 
s; Secon 


g Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as S nd Cli 


Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office 
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Protect Your 
Home from 
TUBERCULOSIS 















e 
BUY and USE 
Christmas Seals 
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The full resources of materials, manufacturing 
and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 
6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 
located from coast to coast—are behind every 


Bemis contract. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 





East Pepperell, Mass. 
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OUR COMMUNITY 
IS A FOOLPROOF 
FLOUR LABORATORY 


One reason we have called 
Thoro-Bread the perfect 
flour so long and so con- 
fidently is that we talk 

with people every day who use 
it and who wouldn’t mind tell- 
ing us if it wasn’t the best 


flour they ever used. 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


MILLED BY 


_ ARNOLD OF STERLING 


Ne Worlds Hnest. Quality” 
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The ready acceptance Town 
Crier has in the kitchens of 
your community is built upon 
a broad base of excellent 
quality and aggressive sales 
effort. You have a live 


commodity when you stock 
Town Crier. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Flour Milling Capacity 
5000. Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 







WM KELLY: 


MILLING) 
COMPANY 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Each year the eating habits of 
our country improve. Each 
decade the standard of living 
is higher. Every housewife is 
doing her best to feed her 
family as well as her store and 
her cook book permit. They 


all are on or approaching the 
KELLY’S FAMOUS standard of 
family flour. 
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The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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-H takes nothing for grant- 
ed. It does not even take 
for granted that housewives 
run their kitchens as they 
did a year ago. That is why 
I-H always is in tune with 
your trade, selling easily for 
you when other brands 
might lag. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
@ MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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A complete line of bakery flours 
covering every requirement for large 
and small alike... 


KANSAS HARD WINTERS 
NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS 
PASTRY AND COOKIE FLOURS 
CRACKER AND DOUGHNUT FLOURS 
VALIER’S ENRICHED MASTER MIX 
(ENRICHMENT OF ALL FLOURS OPTIONAL) 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 





TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 7,000,000 BUSHELS REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 
Fee 





“2 = by buying all your flours from 
4 one source of supply in as- 






sorted cars to suit your pro- 






duction requirements. 






VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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The unexcelled quality, delicate soft gluten, greater moisture absorption and retention, a vice preside 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Vashington Correspondent of 


rhe Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Observers here 
ely split into two groups, un- 
able decide whether the reshuffle 
of t War Food Administration 

ees the passing of J. B. Hut- 
from his post as president of the 


are \ 


whic 


30 1 

Sean dity Credit Corp. to that of 
specia! advisor to James F. Byrnes 
on fa reconversion problems means 
that | Hutson is top man in the 
domes agricultural world or has 
merely been kicked upstairs. 

Mr. Hutson has been replaced as 
head of the CCC by Frank Hancock, 
who s been administrator of the 
Farm Security Administration, a post 
over lich he will retain control. 
Prior to his service with WFA Mr. 
Hancock was a member of Congress 
from North Carolina until his un- 
successful campaign for the Senate 
agains Robert Reynolds. Subse- 
quently he became a member of the 
board of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank. He is an attorney who special- 
ized in building and loan company 


operations in his home state. His ap- 
pointment is regarded as purely po- 
litical and the limited powers re- 
maining to him as president of CCC 


tend to confirm this belief. 

This recent reshuffle under revi- 
sion 1 of the administrator’s memo- 
randum 27 is stated to have been 
made to adapt WFA to carry out 


rroblems arising at this stage of the 
I g 


war. Broadly, three new general ad- 
ministrative categories are estab- 
lished as follows: Office of Basic 
Commodities; Office of Marketing 


Services, and Office of Supply. A 
director is named for each of these 
posts. C. C. Farrington heads the 


first of these posts and continues as 
a vice president of CCC. Lee Mar- 
shall heads the two latter depart- 


ments temporarily and also becomes 
a vice president of CCC. Offices of 
Distribution and Production are abol- 
ished 


Mr. Farrington in a dual capacity 
as director of the Office of Basic 
Commodities and vice president of 
CCC retains supervision over the un- 
processed commodities: corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice, feed 


grains, wool, hemp, sugar cane, sugar 


beets, raw sugar, soybeans, flaxseed 
and cottonseed. 
More Powers to AAA 

However, Mr. Farrington’s powers 
appear to be limited by the powers 
assigned to N. E. Dodd, chief of 
AAA who is authorized to issue 
directives to the Office of Basic Com- 
modities concerning production facil- 
les for domestic use. This direc- 
live power of AAA concerns feed, 
seed (except vegetable) and fertilizer. 


Mr. Dodd appears to have emerged 
as top policy advisor to Marvin Jones 
In these matters. Last week he told 
the Washington representative of The 
Northwestern Miller that he wanted 
Walter Berger, chief of Feed Man- 
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REALIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 
AND AGENCIES FAR REACHING 


Frank Hancock Replaces Hutson as CCC President, But 
With Reduced Powers—Hutson, as Special Advisor 
to Byrnes, May Be Top Agricultural Official 


agement Branch, now transferred to 
AAA, to remain with that agency 
despite the fact that Mr. Berger’s 
war job over proteins is nearly com- 
pleted. It is seen that Mr. Dodd 
wishes to retain Mr. Berger as the 
liaison between industry and AAA 


field activities, a relationship which 
in the past has not always been sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. Berger has said that he would 
remain on duty here for a further 
short period if the industry would 
give its approval of that decision. 
Trade sources here expect that ap- 
proval and believe that in the re- 
cent successful record of Mr. Berger 
there is every indication that he can 
accomplish considerable in the way of 


smoothing out industry-AAA fric- 
tions under Mr. Dodd, who has ut- 


tered generous praise of Mr. Berger's 
ability. 
May Formulate Policy 

The elevation of Mr. Hutson 
policy rank just below that of cabinet 
stature and his replacement at CCC 
by a figurehead appears to give Mar- 
vin Jones and his coterie of personal 
advisors full sway at WFA, yet it 
also appears that Mr. Hutson will 
formulate agriculture policy for the 
president, who will transmit thess« 
instructions to WFA. 

Mr. Hutson will assemble a staff of 
assistants from personnel now at 
WFA, it is indicated. Among those 
who are being requested to join that 
staff is D. A. Fitzgerald, who has 
been named special advisor to Marvin 
Jones under this reorganization of 
WFA. It is reported that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is weighing his decision on the 
Hutson invitation. 


to 


Personnel Shift Important 
From the gist of the foregoing it 
may appear that undue emphasis is 
given to the personal side of the WFA 
shake-up. That aspect is not exag- 
gerated, however. Nothing has been 


added to WFA powers. Mr. Hutson 
has departed from the immediate 
scene and the new divisions of au- 


thority are made among executives 
who have been with either the De- 
partment of Agriculture or WFA for 
some time. For the past two years 
the advice of trained officials at op- 
erating levels has not always been 
asked—or followed when given—with 
the result that many of these capable 
men have lost their zest for their 
work as they see obvious political in- 
fluences dominate this old agency. 

In announcing the WFA realign- 
ment, Lee Marshall’s assignment 
head of two of the new offices is, by 


as 


inference, temporary. It has been 

rumored that he would return to 

industry shortly after this winter. 
Mechanically the new set-up at 


WEA provides for five staff agencies 
directly attached to the office of WFA 
administrator. They are: Office of 
Price; Office of Surplus Property and 
Conversion; Office of Transportation; 
Office of Water Utilization, and Na- 
tional War Board. 


9 


Effects of WFA Shakeup Not Clear 





A new layer of operation directly 

under the WFA staff will be the pro- 
gram agencies, which are: AAA, CCC, 
Extension Service, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Crop Insurance 
‘orp., Office of Basic Commodities, 
Office of Labor, Office of Marketing 
Services, Office of Materials and 
Facilities, Office of Supply and Soil 
Conservation Service. Where func- 
tions of these offices overlap decisions 
will be made by agreements between 
heads of the offices affected. 

Major personnel assignments or- 
dered under this shake-up are as fol- 
lows: First Assistant Administrator, 
Grover B. Hill; Assistant Administra- 
tor, Wilson Cowen; Special Advisor 
to the Administrator, D. A. Fitzger- 
ald; Assistants to the Administrator, 
Jesse E. Baskette, Jr., Thomas J. Fla- 
vin, Francis A. Flood, Ernest C. Neas, 
Lafayette J. Patterson; Director of 
Price, H. B. Boyd; Director of Sur- 
plus Property and Reconversion, Da- 
vid Meeker; Director of Transporta- 
tion, Edgar B. Black; Director of 
Water Utilization, Ralph R. Will; 
Director of Extension Service, M. L. 


Wilson; Manager of Crop Insurance 
Corp., J. Carl Wright; Director of 
Labor, Brig. Gen. Philip G. Bruton; 


Director of Materials and Facilities, 
Frederick B. Northrup; Chief of Soil 
Conservation, H. H. Bennett; Chief of 
Bureau Agricultural Economics, 
Howard R. Tolley; Director of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, Lester A. 
Wheeler; Solicitor, Robert E. Shields. 


of 


CCC Offers Protein 
Hard and Soft 
Wheat to Millers 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit waited until after 
the ceiling price advance of the Office 
of Price Administration had become 
before available 


Corp. 


making its 
stocks of high protein hard and soft 
red winter wheat flour millers. 

Under the terms of the CCC offer, 
is offered at the basic 
Dec. 13 at 
storage location, plus 1144c bu for mer- 
chandising and_ handling. Wheat 
out offered 
at the basic OPA on-track ceiling at 


official 
to 


in-store wheat 
on-track OPA ceiling of 


loaded of warehouses is 
storage location, plus 21%c bu. 
Millers in the Northwest and South- 
west have expressed considerable in- 
terest in the CCC holdings of high 
protein wheat, due the extreme 
scarcity of supplies on the open mar- 
The agency’s price of 
ceilings, plus charges, 
millers on grain costs, but 
up to the of the week, it was 
estimated that between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 bus of the Northwest hold- 
ings had been to mills by the 
Minneapolis office of the CCC. 


to 


asking 


handling 


ket. 
full 
squeezes 


close 


sold 


WFA Buys Heavily for Russia; 


Further Purchases in January 


Washington, D. C. Heavy pur- 
chases of flour for lend-lease ship- 
ment to Russia are being made by 


the War Food Administration, which 


plans to ship 41,000 tons or 82,800,- 
000 Ibs to that country in the next 
few weeks. In addition, purchases of 


26,000,000 Ibs for the soviet govern- 
ment may be made in January. 

In commenting on the proposed 
Russian purchases, however, WFA 
officials caution that in the past Rus- 
sian commitments have not been firm 
and present plans may be revised be- 
fore a.definite decision is reached. 

To fill the 41,000 ton order on Jan. 


18, WFA bought 54,880,000 lbs of 
Pacific export straights with a pro- 
tein of 8 to 8.5%. The remaining 


portion of the total amount, around 

28,000,000 Ibs, will be supplied from 

WFA stocks on the Pacific Coast. 
Last week the WFA purchased 13,- 


140,000 Ibs of hard wheat flour for 
shipment from the Gulf to Russia. 
Specifications called for 10.25% pro- 


tein and .47% ash. In addition, the 
agency purchased 600,000 lbs of soft 
wheat flour for shipment from the 
Gulf to an unannounced destination. 
This lot was sold by the Colorado 
Mill & Elevator Co., for shipment 
from its Springfield, Mo. mill, on the 
basis of $3.20. 

The War Food Administration an- 
nounced Dec. 19 acceptance of offers 
for 9,140,000 Ibs of hard wheat bak- 
ers patent flour for Gulf port deliv- 
ery to Puerto Rico. Following are 
the suppliers, with amounts and price 
per sack: 

Cordell (Okla.) Milling Co., 160,000 
Ibs at $3.46 delivered New Orleans, 





$3.44 delivered Galveston or New Or- 
leans, or $3.09 f.o.b. mill. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inec., Yukon, 
Okla., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.30, delivered 
New Orleans. 


Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 800,- 
000 Ibs at $3.42, delivered New Or- 
leans. 


Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., 2,500,000 Ibs at $3.43, de- 
livered New Orleans. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
teno, Okla., 900,000 Ibs at $3.36, de- 


livered Galveston or Houston. 
Geary (Okla.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., 80,000 Ibs at $3.05, f.o.b. mill. 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.41, 
f.o.b. Greenville, Texas. 
Quaker Oats Co., 480,000 Ibs at 
$3.34, f.o.b. Sherman, Texas. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1,000,000 Ibs at -$3.45 
delivered New Orleans or $3.43 de- 


livered Galveston or Houston, deliv- 

ery to be made from its Stanard-Til- 

ton division plant at Dallas. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 


Omaha, Neb., 720,000 Ibs at $3.165, 
f.o.b. Omaha. 

American Flours, Inec., Newton, 
Kansas, 2,400,000 lbs at $3.24, f.o.b. 


Newton or Whitewater, Kansas. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
300,000 Ibs at $3.05, f.o.b. Moundridge. 

Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.37 de- 
livered New Orleans or $3.34 deliv- 
ered Galveston or Houston, packed in 
2.85-yd sheeting. WFA was given the 
option of taking delivery on 500,000 
lbs in 2.35-yd osnaburgs at $3.38 
delivered New Orleans or $3.35 deliv- 
ered Galveston or Houston. 
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Millfeed Gets OPA Attention 
NECESSITY OF SECTION 6 REVISION 
FORESEEN BY PRICE OFFICE EXECUTIVES 


Clarification of Part of MPR 173 Dealing With Sales F.O.B. Mill 
Is Planned in Near Future With Co-operation 


of Milling Industry 


By JOHN 


CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THe NortHWEesTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Rumors of re- 
newed enforcement activity on the 
part of OPA field agents concerning 
sales practices of flour mills in dis- 
posing of millfeeds bring into focus 
the necessity for the review and revi- 
sion of the ambiguous section 6 of 
Revised MPR 173, in the opinion of 
OPA pricing officials. Necessity for 
that revision has been seen at OPA 
for some time but more important 
problems have pushed that action in- 
to the background. 

Price control over millfeed has been 
complicated by the extremely pecu- 
liar distribution pattern of that com- 
modity in normal times and the large 
importance the freight rate structure 
assumes. Tightness of supply and 
inability of mills to find ready buy- 
ers for clear flours have also provoked 
protests from millfeed buyers that 
they have been required to take un- 
wanted clears entirely out of propor- 
tion to their normal needs to obtain 
desired millfeed. At one time it was 
feared that Walter Berger, Feed Man- 
agement Branch chief of WFA, would 
step in and order distribution control 
over millfeeds along the lines used 
to allocate set-aside of protein meals. 
That possibility was rejected after 
the Millers National Federation sub- 
mitted a brief revealing how the 
flour millers had attempted to insure 
equitable distribution among consum- 
ers. 

Now, however, it is intimated that 
OPA is ready to review section 6 
of RMPR 173 to clarify that provi- 
sion and bring f.o.b. mill sales into 
conformity with enforcement and 
compliance requirements and normal 
sales experience. 

At OPA it is conceded that viola- 
tions continue. Some of these viola- 
tions are willful while others arise 
from inability of sellers to understand 
the obscure phrases of section 6 as 
it now stands. 


Text of 


With enforcement attention focused 
on f.o.b. mill sales at this time it is 


Section 6 


appropriate to study the provisions of 
the existing order. It reads: 


Meaning of sale at destinations. 
regulation in speaking of 
viven destination means that 
the purchaser shall res manual de- 
livery of the wheat millfeed in question 
at that destination. if the wheat mill 
feed in question is physically located at 
said destination at the time of and 
there delivered to said purchaser (some- 
times referred to as aé_e sale f.o.b. said 
destination), the purchaser may thereafter 
arrange and pay (in addition to the maxi- 
mum price for the wheat millfeed at said 
destination) for its transportation’ else- 
Where; and the purchaser may engage the 
seller as his agent to procure such trans- 
portation If the wheat millfeed in ques 
tion is not physically located at said des- 
tination at the time of the sale, the maxi 
mum price shall include and = cover all 
transportation charges required to. effec 
tuate such a delivery of said wheat mill- 
feed to the purchaser at said destination. 
Thus, if the buyer the seller the full 
maximum price, the seller must pay all said 
transportation charges required to effectu- 
ate such a delivery to said purchaser at 
said destination; and if he not he 
has violated this regulation. If the buyer 
pays any part of said transportation charges 
required to effec uch a delivery as 
aforesaid, all said transportation charges 
so paid by the buyer must be deducted 
from the said maximum price to deter 
mine the amount the seller actually 
receive in such a case; and if such de 
duction is not made, there ha 
tion this regulation 


Sec, 6. 
This 
purchases at a 


sales or 


eive 


sale, 


pays 


does 


tuate 


miay 


been a viola 

In the first sentence the word 
“manual” provides a puzzie for any 
flour man. That word would imply 
that the seller shall actually shovel 
or otherwise remove millfeed from 
a car. Presumably it was intended 
to mean “actual.” 


Changes Suggested 

On this point it is suggested by 
persons who have reviewed the ob- 
scure terminology of the order that 
it should be rewritten to say in sub- 
stance that f.o.b. mill sales require 
that millfeed be at a destination at 
the time of delivery at legal prices 
agreed upon by the buyer. Subsequent 
movement of such purchases from de- 
livery point would be borne by the 
buyer, it is suggested. 

Buyers of millfeed who order move- 
ment of purchases to other destina- 
tions than point of first delivery 
would be required to price millfeeds 
incorporated in feeds, for example, 
at legal ceiling prices at first delivery 





Jobbers Continue 


New York, N. Y.—A group of New 
York flour jobbers held their second 
conference to study the problems of 
the industry in this city on Dec. 14 
in the Beaver Cafe. They retained 
as temporary chairman Herbert H. 
Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., who 
has been nominated as president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors for the coming year, and 
Louis Eichelbaum as temporary sec- 
retary. 

The jobbers reported that some 
suggestions made at their first meet- 
ing are already working favorably for 
the industry. They definitely decided 


Industry Study 


to work through the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, which 
will appoint a special committee, com- 
posed entirely of jobbers, to try to 
solve the problems of this phase of 
the industry. This committee will al- 
so probably confer with millers op- 
erating in the New York market. 

J. A. MacNair, chairman of the good 
and welfare committee of the New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors, attended the meeting as a rep- 
resentative of that organization, and 
also in an advisory capacity. The 
jobbers expect to form a permanent 
organization at a meeting to be held 
in January. 





point or in other words the f.o.b. 
mill price. It is pointed out that 
addition of freight charges to carlot 
destination ceilings is a violation of 
the present regulation and that ban 
will be included in any revision, it 
can be authoritatively stated. 


Suits Not Expected 

Milling industry officials doubt that 
enforcement activity will result in 
any sensational suits against mills 
but they believe that warnings to the 
industry at this time will serve to 
emphasize the danger under the pres- 
ent order and probably will hasten 
revision. 

OPA officials say that the Millers 
National Federation has been co- 
operative in the past concerning im- 
provement in price problems and it 
is expected now that the federation 
will co-operate with OPA price men 
in revising section 6 to remove the 
uncertainty that now exists. 

That any rigid price order can ex- 
actly parallel trade practice is doubt- 
ed even by OPA specialists. Sales 
of this commodity are governed large- 
ly by mill necessity or competitive 
conditions. Price control in order 
to fulfill enforcement and compliance 
requirements must ignore trade ex- 
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perience. The ideal order would be 
an origin plus freight documen 
However, millfeed is produced at g 
many different points that it would 
be utterly impossible from an en. 
forcement of compliance Standpoint 
to segregate purchases to det, Mine 
accurately their origin. Consecyent. 
ly, conditions under the ordey jk, 
those existing in Kansas, whore . 
state area is given a uniform 
and require the seller to 


iling 
Dsort 


freight to isolated points, e at 
variance with established pr:ictic, 


Normally, outlying customers woylq 
be required to pay higher pric»s f 
millfeed, all other conditions 
equal. 


or 


bein 


Threat to 

Any revision of section 6 is 
to hurt jobbing interests bui it 
pointed out that their presen 
tion is extremely difficult an 
believed that many jobbers toda 
may be in violation ef the order ; 
they are adding freight to a point 
origin ceiling price. Howev the 
improved supply of feed commodities 
in general and the possibility tha} 
inilis may be able to dispose of heayy 
production of clears for overse.s re. 
lief needs may ease prices off ¢: jlings 
to a point where jobbing in 
may again assume, their trade jm. 
portance, 

Revaluation of section 6 may }y 
started shortly by milling i: 
representatives and OPA officials, j 
has been learned. 


Jobbers 

ikely 
is 
pos)- 


| 


Istri 


Typical OPA Investigations of Mills 
Set Pattern for Method of Operation 


Chicago, Ill.—-The operations of a 
number of flour 
vestigated by inspectors from the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, the 
Millers National Federation reports, 
and their methods of conducting the 
investigations “should be of consider- 
able interest to millers generally,” a 
spokesman for the federation said. 

One example concerned a_ good- 
sized central states mill that had as 
its guest an OPA inspector for a pe- 
riod of 10 weeks. At first the in- 
spector undertook to check every 
purchase invoice and every sales in- 
voice to determine whether any ceil- 
ing orders had been violated, but af- 
ter a time he limited his inquiry most- 
ly to corn purchases and millfeed 
sales. At the conclusion of his in- 
vestigating, the inspector charged 
the miller with two violations of the 
millfeed ceiling order: 

(a) Sales of millfeed f.o.b. mill on 
shipments to destinations, mostly 
west of the mill, which have a ceil- 
ing based on Kansas City that is 
lower than the price and freight paid 
by the buyer for f.o.b. mill purchases. 
The OPA man contends that it was 
not the intent of RMPR 173 to permit 
the sale of millfeed f.o.b. mill when 
this results in a delivered cost to the 
buyer greater than his local carlot 
ceiling. This point is discussed fur- 
ther in Case 3 below. 

(b) Sales of millfeed in amounts 
of 30,000 lbs and more in pool cars 


mills have been in- 


on which the pool car premium was 


obtained over straight cars lhis 
charge seems very farfetched, as the 
definition of pool car puts no limita- 
tion upon the amount which may be 
shipped to any one of two or mor 
owners of goods shipped in this way 

In addition, this miller was asked 
to explain how it was that he sold 
from 27,000 to 29,900 Ibs of millfeed 
in each of a number of mixed cars 
The miller asked if this were a left- 


handed way of charging him with tie- 
in sales, and the reply was no. His 
answer was that he sold his custom- 
ers the amount of millfeed 
they had asked him to sell. 

A Texas miller supplied Case 2 
This miller had an OPA inspector as 
the mills’ guest for a week, and then 
was asked to sign a stipulation to the 
effect that whereas he had previously 


hict 


sold flour above the ceiling and had 
sold millfeed above the ceiling and 
had made tie-in sales, he would ir 


the future not engage in these prac- 
tices nor in any other practices 


trary to ceiling orders. 

“As would anyone else in his right 
mind, the miller refused rather (irm- 
ly to sign and the inspector departed 
in a huff,” the federation spokesman 


said. 

Case 3:—Several 
spring wheat region are being ac 
of violating the millfeed ceiling be- 


millers in the 
ised 


cause of selling millfeed f.o.b. mill 
on shipments to destinations lich 
have ceilings computed from the !ow- 





Freight Rate Increase Suspension Extended 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided 
to extend the suspension of freight rate increase for another year from Jan. 
1, 1945. The OPA had intervened in this action after having previously suc- 


cessfully opposed its operation earlier this year. 
March, 1942, and suspended in May, 1943, was for 4.7%. 


The increase, authorized in 
The ICC left in ef- 


fect a 10% increase in passenger rates which was authorized in February, 


1942. 
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er Omaha base. In this instance, as 
in Case 1 (a), it is asserted that the 
ceiling order was not intended to per- 
mit any such deal. The millers ac- 
cused answered that had a prohibi- 
tion of that kind been intended, it 
would have been written into the or- 
and that under such an interpre- 


ase. the millfeed would all have 
remained in the destination area bas- 
ing on Minneapolis while the Omaha 
basing area would have been starved 
for millfeed, which is exactly what 
was not intended to be done under 
the order. 

“We have received reports about 
half dozen other cases, but the 
point nvolved (aside from a few 
obviotis errors in pricing, due to in- 
experienced help) fall within the 
limits of the cases outlined above,” 
the spokesman reported. “It is to be 
expe that other mills will be 
checl up, if for no other reason 
than it the OPA has had numer- 
ous complaints about millfeed prices, 
and so out of the information gleaned 
fron 1ese investigations, a few 
thin should be borne in mind by 
mille he added. The spokesmen 
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offered the following suggestions: 

“1.—Field investigators are branch 
office men, and their interpretations 
are not necessarily gospel. Some of 
the ones we have encountered under 
the millfeed order are of the purest 
curbstone variety. Millers should 
not accept interpretations which are 
contrary to common understanding 
in the industry, but should take steps 
to determine whether they are based 
on Washington rulings. 

“2.—Do not under any circum- 
stances sign stipulations of the kind 
proffered to the Texas mill in Case 2. 

“3.—In cases of obvious over- 
charges, whether due to error or to 
misunderstanding, it will usually be 
best to settle at the first opportunity. 
A miller would be unwise to permit 
a case of that kind to take him into 
court. By the same token, don’t be 
in a hurry to settle claims that are 
not clearly based upon violations. 

“As the disputed points in these 
cases are clarified, the outcome will 
be reported by the federation. In 
fact, we are checking with Washing- 
ton on some of these points at pres- 
ent. 


Two-Price Wheat Policy May Be 


Necessary—Secretary Wickard 


Minn.—Speaking at the 
neeting of the Farmers Union 


St iul, 


Annu 


Grain Terminal Association in St. 
Paul Dee. 13, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard warned that 
wheat growers either must reduce 
acrea sharply in postwar years or 
place dependence in price subsidy and 
simil measures in order to avoid 
substantial decreases in their re- 
turns 

There has never been a time, he 
declared, in the history of the world 
when all of the people ‘‘even in this 
rich country” had enough to eat or 
Weal 

The big job facing agricultural ex- 
perts is not to find uses for the great 
abundance of farm products, he said, 
but find markets. That job must 
be undertaken, he declared, ‘‘before 
we « even hope to succeed with 
any d of farm program.” 


lo meet the problem, he said, three 
fundamental conditions must be met 


the must be full industrial em- 
ployment at good wages; the federal 
government must give assistance to 
low come families to help them 
buy ch essential food and clothing 
as is needed; and there must be a 
healitiy and expanding foreign trade. 
lim at Stable Incomes 
se fundamentals are just the 
foundation of a future farm pro- 
gra Secretary Wickard told his 
listeners. “Such a program for agri- 


cult itself must aim at stable and 
ade te incomes for farmers and 


bett rural standards of living, at 
soil conservation and improvements, 
and encouraging the family sized 
farn) and at other related objectives. 

ere is little doubt that agri- 
cult will take advantage of all 
the new and efficient methods to pro- 
duc as abundantly as_ possible. 
[his is all to the good, provided in- 
dusiry and business do the same. It 
will ad to calamity if they do not. 
Wit) industry running at half speed, 
abundance on the farm would not 
make any sense. But if all employ- 


able people of the country are work- 
ing at well paid, useful jobs they 
Will be making available goods and 


services that farmers need. They 
also will have money to buy at fair 
prices the large amounts of goods 
farmers produce.” 

Wheat Situation Difficult 

Turning specifically to the postwar 
outlook for the wheat farmer, Secre- 
tary Wickard—while admitting that 
there are “still too many uncertain- 
ties to foresee accurately what things 
will be like as little as a year from 
now’’—expressed belief that “after 
the first wave of relief shipments to 
hungry people has subsided it is not 
going to be easy to place significant 
quantities of our wheat in foreign 
markets.” 

He emphasized that the best hopes 
of the wheat farmer lie in coming to 
an agreement with other wheat ex- 
porters and the chief importing na- 
tions. 

“Sharing world markets under an 
agreement of that kind seems to offer 
American producers their best chance 
of getting a fairly good price for 
their wheat exports,” he added. “But 
I’m sure that even then the world 
price would not be parity or anything 
close to it. I believe firmly in par- 
ity. I have fought to get it and I 
will fight to maintain it. But parity 
of income for farmers is one thing, 
and parity price for a_ particular 
product at a particular time in a 
particular market is quite another. 
We must always be sure that the 
parity program we fight for is at- 
tainable and defensible, and one that 
will be best for farm incomes over 
the long pull.” 

As for the domestic wheat market 
in the United States, Mr. Wickard 
said wheat growers are faced with 
four courses: 

1. Holding wheat production in 
line with domestic needs for flour 
and other food products, plus seed 
and some for local farm feeding, and 
maintaining a parity price for all 
wheat sold. Such a plan, he said, 
would require reduction from a cur- 
rent acreage of 70,000,000 to between 
40,000,000 and 50,000,000. 

2. Maintain parity prices on a 
larger quantity of wheat with de- 
pendence upon subsidies to place 
American wheat in the world market 


and into lower value uses in the home 
market. 

3. Maintain a fairly large acreage 
and a below parity price, making in- 
come payments to growers. 

4. Establish a policy under which 
farmers would receive a parity price 
for an amount of wheat equal to do- 
mestic consumption for food; and to 
accept a lower price for any wheat 
they chose to grow in excess of 
their share of the home market. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SECOND RENEWAL 
* * 
Another Army-Navy “E” Star 
Awarded to Mechanical Di- 
vision of General Mills 





Minneapolis, Minn.—-A second re- 
newal of the Army-Navy ‘“E” Award 
“for meritorious service on the pro- 
duction front’”’ has been won by the 
Mechanical Division of General Mills, 
Inc., manufacturing high precision 
naval ordnance, it was revealed Dec. 
18 in a letter to Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, from Ad- 
miral C. C. Bloch, chairman of the 
navy board of production awards. 

In his letter to Mr. Bullis, Admiral 
Bloch said, “The men and women of 
your plant have continued to main- 
tain the high standards they set for 
themselves when they were original- 
ly awarded the Army-Navy ‘E.’ They 
may well be proud of their achieve- 
ment. The additional white star, 
which the renewal adds to your 
Army-Navy ‘E’ flag, is the symbol of 
appreciation from our armed forces 
for your continued untiring effort 
and support so necessary for victory.”’ 

The original Army-Navy “E” 
Award was presented to the Mechani- 
cal Division workers on Nov. 23, 
1943, two years after the company 
went into production of naval ord- 
nance. The first star was added to 
the flag on June 2 of this year. This 
division of General Mills, under the 
leadership of Arthur D. Hyde as pres- 
ident, is now producing torpedo di- 
rectors and gunsights for the U. S. 
Navy, as well as fire-contro] com- 
puting mechanism involving extreme- 
ly complicated precision work 
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Wheat Ceiling 
Advanced 4c 
by OPA Dec. 13 


Washington, D. C. The long 
awaited 4c advance in wheat ceil- 
ings was made effective Dec. 13 by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
which stated the increase was nec- 
essary to fulfill the requirements of 
the Stabilization Extension Act of 
1944. Prices established by the ceil- 
ing adjustment are calculated to re- 
flect parity. (See page 35.) 

The price of bread is not affect- 
ed by this action, the OPA ex- 
plained. ‘The agency said that flour 
ceilings are unchanged and that no 
change in them will be necessary. 

The flour production payment rate 
of 19c bu will remain unchanged un- 
til Dec. 31, and a new rate for Jan., 
1945, based on wheat prices pre- 
vailing under the new ceilings will 
be announced before Jan. 1, 1945. 

The announcement of the ceiling 
advance had little or no reflection in 
wheat futures markets on the day 
the news was released. The grain 
and milling trade had known for 
weeks that the rise was coming and 
had long since discounted the news. 

In the cash wheat markets at Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis, however, 
the strong protein types reflected the 
full advance by the end of the an- 
nouncement day’s trading session and 
a part of the advance extended into 
the medium protein brackets. Mill- 
ers, of course, are squeezed even 
tighter between the unchanged flour 
ceiling and the higher cost of grain, 
but most of them need high protein 
wheat to maintain their mixes and 
there is nothing for them to do but 
follow the higher asking prices. 

Delay in finally reaching a decision 
on the new ceilings was caused, offi- 
cials admitted, by the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s long insistence on a 
6c rise. This higher figure was 
backed by the WFA to cover situa- 


tions where the 1944 wheat loan 
purchase program might result in 


purchase of the cereal above ceiling 
prices. 


West Virginia Coat Holds Stales 
Section of Bakery Order Invalid 


Charleston, W. Va.—Federal Judge 
Ben Moore, of the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern 
District of West Virginia, Dec. 8, held 


invalid the provision of War Food 
Order No. 1, which prohibits bak- 
eries from resuming possession of 


bakery products, in sustaining a de- 
murrer to the government’s suit 
against the Ashley’ Bread _ Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Judge Moore, who is believed to 
be the first jurist to pass on the 
validity of the regulation, held that 
the prohibition against resumption of 
bakery products by the manufacturer 
thereof bears no relationship to the 
powers granted the President to al- 
locate material and facilities, and was 
not a valid exercise of the powers 
granted to the President by the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act. 

“Whenever a regulation which is 
clearly beyond the authority of the 
appropriate administrative officer to 
establish and promulgate is sought 
to be endorsed by an executive de- 
partment, the court would be remiss 
in its duty if it failed to hold such 
a regulation invalid when properly 


challenged,” the judge’s opinion stat- 
ed. 

In an information filed by the gov- 
ernment the Ashley Bread Co. was 
charged in five separate counts with 
wilfully resuming possession of bread 
which it had previously manufactured 
for sale. 

The demurrer filed by the defend- 
ant company, which Judge Moore 
sustained, set forth that the viola- 
tion of which it was charged was not 
a valid exercise of the powers grant- 
ed the President by the Second War 
Powers Act. 

While the paragraph of the order 
involved (paragraph g) also prohib- 
its bakeries from selling products on 
a consignment basis, giving any re- 
fund, credit, exchange, discount, gift 
or allowance in connection with the 
sale of bakery products, Judge 
Moore’s decision relates only to the 
repossession provision. 

While it has not been learned what 
further action the government plans 
to take in this case, it is believed that 
an appeal will be taken or some other 
test made of the validity of the food 
order provision. 
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Millers Awaiting Announcement 


of January Flour Subsidy Level 


Washington, D. C.—No announce- 
ment has yet been made on the Janu- 
ary flour subsidy rate, but the Mill- 
ers National Federation has submit- 
ted the recommendations of its ceil- 
ing and subsidy committee to Judge 
Fred M. Vinson, director of economic 
stabilization, for guidance in deter- 
mining the new subsidy levels. The 
federation agreed with Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials at their Chi- 
cago mecting that it was proper that 
the statement be withheld until Judge 
Vinson had an opportunity to con- 
sider the problem. 

In addition to a separate Pacific 
Coast rate, the ceiling committee 
asked for a closer relationship be- 
tween the subsidy and gap between 
wheat prices and flour ceilings. The 
recent advance in wheat ceilings was 
immediately followed by cash wheat 
advances representing the full in- 
crease in most cases and has put 
millers again into a very consider- 
able squeeze. 

The committee contended that a 
single uniform subsidy rate, unre- 
lated to wheat markets, which has 
been in effect since Oct. 11, has been 
inadequate and any sinngle subsidy 
rate for the area outside the Pacific 
Coast should be based on a proper 
weighting of current prices of the 
three types of wheat milled. 

Even before the wheat ceiling ad- 
vance, millers were in a mild squeeze 
and since then the subsidy deficiency 
has become oppressive in some areas. 
Spring wheat mills are hit the hard- 
est at the moment and a standard 


bakery straight made of spring wheat 
now shows an 8%c bu deficit com- 
pared with the basis on which the 
subsidy was set up. The squeeze 
on hard winters is somewhat less se- 
vere but amounts to almost 4c bu. 
There is considerable variation in the 
soft wheat area but some millers in 
the highest wheat markets. are 
pinched to the extent of around 
3@4c, and on the Pacific Coast the 
squeeze apparently is taking a 4@7c 
bu bite. The current deficit on 
durum wheat is a little less than 
6c bu. 

In spite of 
ness, cash wheat 


wheat futures weak- 
markets have re- 


mained strong. Some slight weaken- 
ing in lower protein wheats was evi- 
dent this week following the action 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
selling some of its high protein stocks 
to millers, but it seems unlikely that 
this will give millers much relief in 
the way of prices, although very help- 
ful in the matter of obtaining the 
necessary raw material. 

Millers had sought this wheat from 
CCC for several weeks but action was 
withheld pending the recent upward 
adjustment in wheat ceilings. The 
purchase price of CCC wheat includes 
two “‘jigs’’ amounting to 2'%c so that 
it is comparatively expensive wheat. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION EXCEEDS 
AVERAGE BY A WIDE MARGIN 


U.S. Board’s Final Estimate Is 1,078,647,000 Bus, Includ- 
ing 764,481,000 Winter and 314,574,000 Spring— 
Corn Yield One Third Above Average 


Washington, D. C.—Final crop pro- 
duction figures for 1944, issued by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Dec. 18, placed the total 
wheat crop at 1,078,647,000 bus, as 
compared with 841,023,000 last year 
and 760,199,000 bus the 10-year av- 
erage. 

Winter wheat production amounted 
to 764,073,000 bus, as compared with 


Army Seeks “Green Dot” Flour; 
Diastase Specification Added 


Army flour buyers were active in 
the market this week, seeking an un- 
disclosed quantity of “green dot” flour 
for civilian feeding purposes in lib- 
erated foreign were 
asked on the basis of 10.2 
and .60 ash flour for shipment within 
120 days. 

The army purchases 
made Dec. 19 and it is believed that 
Gulf points or 


areas. Sales 
5% protein 


were being 
delivery will be at 
south Atlantic ports, although pur- 
chases are made on an f.o.b. basis 
Kansas City or some other point. 

Coming at a time when the wheat 
ceiling had been raised and cash 
wheat prices are at new high levels 
while the old subsidy of 19c still pre- 
vails, many millers were reluctant to 
compete for the business and some 
did not quote, preferring to book no 
business until the January subsidy 
levels are announced. 

The purchases were being made on 
the new specifications which call for 
a standard on diastase. The stand- 
ard requires that flour shall have a 
diastatic activity of not less than 275 
nor more than 375 milligrams of mal- 
tose. Alternatively the pressure meter 
value shall not be less than 425 or 
more than 560 millimeters pressure in 
mercury after five hours. 

Irregularity in diastatic activity 
has been troublesome this crop year. 
Flours from some sections have been 
low in diastase while from other 
areas there has been an excess re- 


sulting from sprouted wheat. With 
sugar supplies short in many of the 
areas overseas where the flour is 
used, the product’s minimum diastatic 
values are of importance while an ex- 
cess makes the flour difficult to 
handle. 

The new standards were established 
to take care of this situation and 
provide for both a maximum and 
minimum level. In the spring wheat 
area objections have been raised 
to the maximum levels, which it is 
said are too low for this year’s crop. 
Many spring flours which are being 
sold regularly to the domestic trade 
could not meet the army specifica- 
tions, cereal chemists say, and the 
net result of the present standards 
will be that millers will have to ex- 
ercise unusual care in selection of 
wheats. This, in turn, may limit the 
amount of flour from the spring 
wheat area that can be sold to the 
army and may have the effect of in- 
creasing the average of prices. 

A plea for a reconsideration of the 


standard is being made by spring 
wheat cereal chemists. Some say 


that their own optimum standards 
this year are higher than the govern- 
ment figures. It is estimated that in 
spring wheat markets this year, if 
a miller exercises great care and 
buys only wheat which is sold as un- 
damaged from sprouting he may oc- 
casionally produce flour from this 
wheat with a pressure meter reading 
as high as 675 millimeters after five 
hours. 





531,481,000 last year and a 10-year 
average of 570,675,000. Spring wheat 
outturn was 314,574,000 bus, as 
against 309,542,000 last year and 
189,524,000 the 10-year average. In- 
cluded in the spring wheat crop was 
31,933,000 bus of durum wheat, as 
compared with 35,574,000 last year 
and 27,413,000 the 10-year average. 

Corn production totaled 3,228,361,- 
000 bus. This compares with 3,034,- 
354,000 bus last year and a 10-year 
average of 2,369,384,000 bus. 

The production of other crops, to- 
gether with comparative figures for 
last year and the 1933-42 10-year 
average, follows: 


Oats, 1,166,392,000 bus, compared 
with 1,137,504,000 and 1,028,280,000. 


Barley, 284,426,000 bus; 324,150,000 
and 256,350,000. 

Rye, 25,872,000 bus; 30,452,000 and 
10,446,000. 


Buckwheat, 9,166,000 bus; 8,830,- 
000 and 7,020,000. 
Flaxseed, 23,527,000 bus; 51,946,- 


000 and 17,180,000. 
Sorghums for grain, 181,756,000 
bus; 103,864,000 and 65,362,000. 
Hay (all tame), 83,845,000 
87,244,000 and 75,320,000. 
Beans (dry edible), 16,128,000 bags 


tons; 


-of 100 lbs; 20,922,000 and 15,126,000. 


Peas (dry field), 8,873,000 bags of 
100 lbs; 10,870,000 and 3,148,000. 

Soybeans (for beans), 192,863,000 
bus; 193,125,000 and 68,771,000. 

Cowpeas (for peas), 4,213,000 bus; 
1,854,000 and 6,932,000. 

The acre yield of the various crops, 
with comparative figures for last year 
and the 1933-42 10-year average: 

Corn, 33.2 bus an acre, compared 
with 32.1 last year and 25.8, the 10- 
year average; wheat (all), 18.2, 16.6 
and 14.1; winter wheat, 18.8, 15.6 
and 15; all spring wheat, 16.9, 18.6 
and 12.2; durum wheat, 15.1, 17 and 
11.2; oats, 29.9, 29.6 and 28.6; bar- 
ley, 23, 21.9 and 21.7; rye, 11.5, 11.1 
and 11.7; buckwheat, 17.8, 17.5 and 
16.9; flaxseed, 8.4, 8.9 and 7.7; rice, 
17.9, 44.2 and 48.1; sorghums for 
grain, 19.9, 15.6 and 13.4; hay (all 
tame), 1.41, 1.43 and 1.32 tons; beans 
(dry edible), 784, 870 and 859 Ibs; 
peas (dry field), 1,277, 1,367 and 
1,153 lbs; soybeans (for beans), 18.4, 


18.1 and 17.1 bus; cowpeas (for 
5.6, 5.1 and 5.3 bus. 


Yields Per Acre 
The acre yield and total prod 
of the various crops in princip; 
ducing states follow: 


Corn— 


New York, 35 bus an acre a1 
duction 25,655,000 bus; Penns) 
38 and 53,580,000; Ohio, 38 an 
956,000; Indiana, 38 and 176.2 
Illinois, 45 and 403,695,000; Mi 
57,760,000: 
and 116,536,000; 
253,399,000; Iowa, 54 and 607,6: 
Missouri, 34 and 162,554,000: 
Dakota, 29 and 
Dakota, 36 and 
ka, 37 and 329,855,000; 
and 114,793,000; 
Oklahoma, 
Texas, 
Colorado, 19 and 16,283,000. 


32 and 


67,080,000; 
958,000; 


Winter Wheat— 

New York, 25.5 
bus; Pennsylvania, 22 and 20,1 
Ohio, 23 and 46,805,000; Indi: 
and 26,380,000; Illinois, 19.5 a 
472,000; Michigan, 24 and 22,9: 
Missouri, 17 and 23,800,000; N 
ka, 13 and 35,009,000; Kansas, 
191,624,000; Oklahoma, 
Texas, 


914,000; 
Montana, 22 


28 and 17,780,000; Colorado, 15 
16,827,000; Washington, 28.5 a 
270,000; Oregon, 
California, 19 and 10,393,000. 


Spring Wheat, Other Than Du 


Minnesota, 


bus; North Dakota, 16.5 and 13 
000; South Dakota, 13 and 34,5¢ 


Montana, 18 


33.5 and 12,529,000: 
and 23,760,000. 


Durum Wheat— 
Dakota, 
970,000 bus; South 


North 


2,266,000. 


——BREAD 1S 


MIDLAND WINS 


* 
WEA 


Award 


December 20, i944 


peas). 


Ction 
pro- 


iano 


im— 


‘A’ 


Production 


Achievement to Be Presented 


to Two 


Kansas City, 
Administration 
achievement “A” 
management of 


Milling Co. at 


Newton, Kansas, plant, for 
standard of food 
This is the highest 
the government 
essors for production achievem: 
The award was announced D: 
Angle, district 
tor for the WFA. 
be given to the company and acl 
ment pins to all its employees. 
The formal presentation of 


the war. 


by William T. 


award will be 


mill at Newton on Jan. 3, 
made at the Kansas City plant 
days later. The 
sas City presentation 


been decided. 


Quality and quantity of produ 
with 
employee-management 
ficiency, low absenteeism, healt! 


co-operation 


to the worke) 


relations 


ra 
na 


sanitation all are considered in mak- 


ing these awards. 


BREAD | 


OPENS FEED MILL 
Wis. 
Shullsburg, has opened a grist 
and feed mill in a building he 
purchased here. 


Gratiot, 





Hillery, 


nill 


as 










tas, 
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CONGRESS APPROVES 
CROP INSURANCE LAW 


30,000,000 Added for Incentive Pay- 
ments to Flax Producers 
for 1945 Crop 


Washington, D. C.—Crop insurance 
‘ion has been approved by both 


sg1S 

8 es of Congress and has been 
sent the President for his signa- 
ture. The bill provides risk cover- 
age wheat, cotton, tobacco and 
cert other basic crops and also 
authorizes trial efforts to extend in- 
sura! coverage to certain other 
agriciltural commodities which were 
not luded in the earlier crop in- 
sura program. 


An appropriation of $30,000,000 was 


add 


is an amendment to the crop 
insur’nce bill to provide for incen- 
tive :yments for flax production, 
prin ily in the Northwest. A 
goa at least 6,000,000 acres has 
heer stablished for flax in 1945 to 
assu production of approximately 
60,000,000 bus, an estimated minimum 
amo to insure production of suf- 
ficie quantities of linseed oil for 
manuiacture of paints, varnishes, 
etc eded in production of war 
goods 

The Flax Institute of the United 
States has recommended that incen- 
tive yments should be made to 
insu! hat producers would receive 
it |e the same cash return from 
the production of one bushel of flax- 
seed they would receive for three 
bushi of wheat. 

No specific method is provided in 
the endment for payment of the 
flax entives. The method will be 
dete ied by the Crop Insurance 
Boa eaded by J. Carl Wright. In 
genel it is expected that incentive 
payments will be allocated by acreage 
ind s estimated that between $4 
and $5 will be available per acre. 

Two payment methods will be con- 
sidered, it is believed. One method 
wou provide for a payment for 
plant acreage while the second 
would be based on harvested pro- 
duct 

Trade representatives here prefer 
the first method as it is believed 
that incentive would be less at- 
tract if the producer would be re- 
quired to gamble with natural haz- 
ards this speculative crop. 

R EAT ts THE STAFF F LIFE 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 

The Christmas party of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, held at the Nicollet Hotel, 


Minneapolis, Dec. 15, was a success- 
ful event. Approximately 100 sales- 
men attended, either during the aft- 
ernoon or evening. President Al 
3ergstrom introduced Tom G. Dyer, 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
who officiated as toastmaster. A 
feature of the entertainment was a 
ballet dance, in costume, by five of 
the members. There were several 
musical numbers by professional en- 
tertainers, but the amateur event was 
voted the best, or at least the most 
laughable. 


CONVENTION DATE CHANGED 
BY MIDWEST FEED GROUP 

Kansas City, Mo.—The agricultural 
forum sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association will 
be held Jan. 9 instead of Jan. 3-4, it 
has been announced. The date change 
was made to accommodate some agri- 
cultural leaders the program com- 
mittee wanted for this occasion. 

The Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Association convention session will be 
held the following day, Jan. 10. 
Costs of making feeds, selling prob- 
lems, and labor and = agricultural 
school co-operation will be discussed. 

W. A. Cochel, editor of the Weekly 
Kansas City Star, will lead the open 
forum on livestock at the agricul- 
tural forum on Jan. 9, and will par- 
ticipate with other agricultural lead- 
ers in the University of Chicago 
Round Table discussion that evening. 
F. A. Theis, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Co., Kansas City, will 
Jead the grain forum and Dr. Cliff 
D. Carpenter, Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, Chicago, the poul- 
try session. 

Louis Wirth, known to thousands 
of radio listeners, will be chairman 
of the University of Chicago Round 


Table discussion at the Municipal 
Auditorium the night of Jan. 9, and 
on his panel will be Gale Johnson, 


professor of agricultural economics 
at the University of Chicago, and 
Oscar Hoffman, economic advisor for 
the Kraft Cheese Corp., also of Chi- 


cago. 


NEW MANAGER 
Neb. 5 ee Hupp, for 26 
the Farmers Union 


Omaha, 
years manager ol 


Co-op. Elevator at Overbrook, Kan- 
sas, retired recently, it was an- 
nounced. Lloyd Myers, who has been 
with the Star Grain & Lumber Co., 
Waverly, Kansas, the past 12 years, 


is the new manager 


Military Requirements Cut Further 
Into Stocks for Bag Manufacturers 


New York, N. Y._-Supplies for the 


bags trade continue to diminish as 
furt encroachments take stocks 
nee for bag manufacture. Mili- 
tar juests extend to large quanti- 
lies | osnaburgs to be used for sheet- 
ing { print cloth also is in good de- 
ma or shipment of foodstuffs to 
the r zones. 

7 total demand for cotton bags 
wil itinue at high levels even af- 
ter war, the Department of Ag- 
ricu e predicts, in packaging mili- 
tary ipplies and relief materials. 


It S report on the postwar com- 


petitive domestic situation for cotton, 
the Agriculture Department indicates 
that the unprecedented demand will 
be reduced when burlap shipments 
Increase but imports in 1943 were 


nearly equal to 1939. The high point 
in burlap imports, reached in 1937, 
has not been reached. 

Burlap was not a serious competi- 
tor of cotton in the last normal years, 


as the report indicates, and prior to 
the war neither cotton nor burlap 
had been displaced by the other to 


any marked extent for several years. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a figure reflecting 
wholesale principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 17.72 a 


ago. 


composite 
prices of 


year 
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CUBA PAYING FLOUR SUBSIDY 
IN SUGAR PRICE STALEMATE 


_ <-—— 


Island Government Pays Importers 9934,c¢ Cwt—Repre- 
sents Difference Between Former Special Cuban 
Subsidy and General U.S. Export Rate 


Washington, D. C.—With 
price negotiations at a standstill, the 
Cuban government apparently has 
decided to help the island’s flour buy- 
ers by subsidizing imports. Trade 
reports, not yet confirmed by an offi- 
cial government source, indicate that 
the Cuban government has decided 
to supplement the present United 
States general export subsidy by pay- 
ing to Cuban importers the difference 
between the present general export 
subsidy and the former special Cuban 
subsidy rate. 

On that basis Cuba will pay ap- 
proximately 99%4c cwt for imports 
of flour into that country from the 
United States. This figure’ will 
change to the extent that the domes- 
tic and export subsidy rates set by 
the United States government agen- 
cies are altered. It is arrived at by 
subtracting from the original $1.35 
cwt subsidy, the net payment made 
to exporting mills. At present that 
payment amounts to 354c ewt, rep- 
resenting the difference between the 
export subsidy of 34c bu on wheat 
and the domestic subsidy of 19c bu. 

Considerable business has_ been 
done with Cuba in the past few days 
on the new basis and millers say 
that there appear to be no restric- 
tions on the amount sold nor any mill 
quotas. Millers have been expect- 
ing a formal declaration of policy 
from the Cuban government at any 
time and it is possible that such an 
announcement may set up a restric- 
tion on types of flour or shipping 
periods. 

Payments will be 
Cuban government upon certifica- 
tion by American mills that they 
have exported certain quantities of 
flour to Cuba and have received cer- 
tain subsidies from the United States 
government. 

Government officials responsible for 
the Cuban trade negotiations deny 
knowledge of Cuban intentions to 
subsidize flour imports, but in trade 
circles it was stated that this action 
would indicate either that the sugar 
purchase program had broken down 
between the two countries or that 
Cuba was applying pressure to ob- 
tain a higher sugar price than the 
United States had offered. According 
to sources close to the negotiators 
it is believed that the United States 
government has offered 1945 prices 
of 3c lb to Cuba for sugar as com- 
pared to 2.65c under the present 
agreement. These sources say that 
Cuba is holding out for 3.15c. 

That the Cuban flour subsidy is a 
pressure gesture is a distinct possi- 
bility as the subsidy payments on 
flour imports would be a relatively 
small total compared with higher 
sugar prices. Another factor which 
would stamp this reported move as 
part of high pressure tactics is the 
fact that the Cuban flour subsidy ar- 
rangement does not have a definite 
time clause specified. 

However, if true, it indicates a 
firmness in Cuban dealings and may 
ultimately mean that the U. S. will 
have to meet Cuban terms for 1945 
sugar imports. In meeting a Cuban 
asking price of 3.15c lb for sugar, 
adjustments in the price of many 
products containing sugar undoubt- 


made by the 





sugar 


would 


edly will be required which 
seriously affect the ‘“hold-the-line 
price order of the President unless 
funds were provided to absorb any in- 
creased raw sugar price. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PLEA FOR ALCOHOL BAN 
ON SOFT WHEAT RENEWED 


Washington, D. C.—An urgent re- 
quest that soft wheat again be 
banned for use by distillers in mak- 
ing commercial and war alcohol has 
been made by representatives of the 
soft wheat milling industry at a 
recent conference with officials of 
government agencies in Washington. 

Millers told representatives of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., War Food 
Administration and War Production 
Board that the current supply of 
soft wheat is no more than is needed 
for normal food and feed needs and 
that continuation of the present per- 
mission to distilleries to use _ soft 
wheat will result in a shortage which 
will penalize the soft wheat milling 
industry. There are abundant sup- 
plies of low protein hard wheat avail- 
able for alcohol production, it was 
pointed out. 

There was no immediate indication 
that the action requested will be 
taken in the near future. Since soft 
red winter wheat is preferred by 
distillers, government officials are re- 
luctant to re-establish the ban until 
they feel that soft wheat use for 
alcohol is threatening food supplies. 


——BREAD 


C. GORDON SMITH RESIGNS 
FROM WHEAT BOARD POST 


Winnipeg, Man.-—-C. Gordon Smith, 
assistant chief commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, has resigned 
that position to return to his former 
duties as export manager of the Re- 
liance Grain Co., Ltd. 

His resignation has been confirmed 
by Trade Minister MacKinnon, Otta- 
wa. No successor has been appointed. 

Mr. Smith was appointed sales 
manager of the wheat board at the 
time J. R. Murray was chief com- 
missioner. When Mr. Murray re- 
signed and George MclIvor was ap- 
pointed chief commissioner, Mr. 
Smith was appointed as his assistant. 


S THE STAFF F LIFE—— 











SNOW HELPS WHEAT; 
DAMAGES MILO 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — Wheat 
has never gone into the winter 
in better condition, thinks Joe 
Fleming, Hutchinson grain man, 
who has farms in western Kan- 
sas. All points in the western 
and southwestern wheat belt 
have good to more than ample 
subsoil and the topsoil is soaked 
from rains and snows of the past 
fortnight. Recent precipitation 
has boosted the wheat outlook, 
but has been unwelcome to milo 
growers, many of whom were 
not through with the harvest. 
Thousands of bushels piled on the 
ground will be wet and sour. 
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STEADY RUN OF SMALL FLOUR 


ORDERS BULKS FAIRLY LARGE 


Spotted Domestic Purchases Augmented by Army and 
WEA Requests—CCC Sales of Protein Wheat to 
Millers Ease Open Market Scarcity 


The combination of domestic and 
government flour buying last week 
made a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness. Regular trade appeared to be 
rather spotted, with buyers a little 
reluctant to follow the higher flour 
quotations necessitated by increased 

wheat costs and also 

showing the custom- 
ary year-end and hol- 
iday apathy, but there 

appeared to be a 

steady flow of small 

lot orders which 
bulked fairly large. 
business, both military 





Government 
and lend-lease, continues as the main- 


stay of the flour market. The WFA 
awarded contracts for around 200,000 
sacks last week and indicated that 
additional sizable purchases would 
be made for January shipment to 
Russia. More green dot army flour 
for civilian feeding overseas was re- 
quested on Dec. 18. The specifica- 
tions called for 10.25% protein and 
0% ash. 

Searcity of high protein wheat in 
the principal cash markets is being 
relieved somewhat by sales of high 
protein CCC wheat to mills. Trade 
reports indicated between 2,000,000 
and 2,500,000 bus had been sold by 
the Minneapolis regional office of the 
agency up to the close of the week, 


out of estimated holdings in the 
neighborhood of 6,000,000 bus. The 
CCC wheat is priced at the basic 


ceiling scales at point of location, 


plus 24c handling charges. 
Southwestern Sales Scattered 
Although buying interest is still 
in evidence in the Southwest, actual 
purchasing last week was rather 
light. Government business and a 


scattered small-lot volume made sales 
equal to 59% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 68% the previous week 
and 54% a year ago. Buyers gen- 
erally express an inclination to wait 
until the first of the year before 
booking again, and most millers be- 
lieve the only significant buying for 


the rest of 1944 will be the addi- 
tional army and WFA business in 
prospect. Low protein clears are still 


rather weak, while high proteins are 
firm because of light supplies. 
Bakers Buy Springs 

A surprisingly large volume of bak- 

ery business developed at Minneapo- 

lis last week, following the announce- 


ment of the 4c bu advance in wheat 
ceilings. This, together with gov- 
ernment business, boosted sales by 


spring wheat mills to 195% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 121% a 
week earlier and 54% a year ago. 
Millers indicated that some of the 


business was booked at the old basis. 
New York and New England bakers 
were among the buyers, showing pref- 
erence for patents and high protein 
clears for 60 to 120 days’ shipment. 
Practically all spring wheat mills 
have withdrawn quotations on high 
protein flours, since they can hardly 
break even at the higher wheat basis. 
Shipping directions are _ spotted. 
Mills have enough orders in hand 
to cover their operations until 
Christmas, but they look for a quiet 
period until the trade has finished 
inventory taking and the _ holidays 
are out of the way. 
Eastern Trade Light 

Buffalo flour sales were good prior 
to the advance in the wheat ceilings, 
but slackened when mills raised flour 
prices to the ceilings. Mills now ap- 





Semolina Sales Continue Light; 
Ceiling Jump Squeezes Millers 


Macaroni manufacturers continue 
to limit purchases of semolina to 
actual immediate requirements, so 
that sales by Minneapolis durum 
mills last week were very spotted and 
confined almost exclusively to single 
sarlots. Unfilled business on mill 
books is said to be below normal for 
the season, with little likelihood of 
much improvement until after Jan. 1. 

Durum millers are feeling the 
pinch of the 4c bu advance in wheat 
ceilings without a commensurate ad- 
vance in the subsidy. Any durum 
wheat suitable for milling immediate- 
ly jumped the full 4c advance; in 
fact some 15.5% moisture grain is 
said to have sold only 1c below the 
new ceiling. Normally, durum mill- 
ers would not buy such wheat be- 
cause it has to be reconditioned, but 
the scarcity of choice quality sup- 
plies forces them to take less de- 
sirable types. 

The wheat ceiling advance at Buf- 
falo presented durum millers with an- 
other squeeze. Even ceiling price 
sales afford little profit. Demand re- 
mains very slow and the only orders 
reported are from buyers actually in 
need of supplies. Buyers at New 


York are backing away from. the 
ceiling quotations of mills, which 
holds trade to a minimum. The sit- 


uation at Philadelphia is very quiet. 
At Chicago, macaroni makers con- 
tinue to order out semolina previous- 
ly booked, but new sales are exceed- 
ingly light. Both new sales and di- 
rections on old orders are slow at 
St. Louis. 
Durum wheat 
Minneapolis and 
were as follows: 


prices delivered at 
Duluth, Dec. 16, 





Minneapolis Dulutt 
1 Amber $1.6314% @1.7 $1.60 
2 Amber 1.61% @1.71% 1.6 
>; Amber 1.5914 @ 1.70 
Amber 1.551% @1.69 
» Amber 1 1.67% 
1 Durum 1.60 D1.7 1 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100° 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Dec 10-16 ooee 9808,2 107 
Previous week .. 228,096 108 
Year ago 197,494 101 
Crop vear 
production 
July 1-Dec 16 1944 4,655,760 
July 1-De« 18 1943 1,335,532 
*Kight companies 


pear to be in a price squeeze that is 
likely to continue until after the 
Jan. 1 subsidy adjustment. Direc- 
tions on old flour orders are good. 
Interest slackened at New York after 
the wheat ceiling rise and buyers are 
expected to mark time for a while, 
especially in view of the holiday pe- 


riod. Mills have generally withdrawn 
quotations on high gluten types ol 
flour, which had been moving at a 


good pace. 

New flour business at Boston was 
light, with buyers showing even less 
inclination to buy after the wheat 
ceiling adjustment. They are mostly 
covered for three to four months 
ahead and see little incentive to add 
te commitments at this time. Mills 
are not pressing for new business. 
While there was not much activity 
in flour last week at Philadelphia, 
the market undertone was firm. Mill 
quotations were largely at the ceil- 
ings and the advance of 4c in wheat 
maximums caused an additional firm- 
ness in values. Some mills remained 
out of the market on high protein 
flour and may remain out until an 
adequate upward revision is made in 
the subsidy. 


Small Lots at Chicago 

Aside from the usual steady small- 
lot buying, flour trade at Chicago 
was slow. Shipping directions con 
tinued fairly active and milling op- 
erations were at a good rate. In 
the Cleveland area, activity in holi- 
day baking trade sidetracked inter- 
est in new flour purchases. Bakers 
are well protected for time 
ahead and are ordering deliveries 
at a rapid rate. St. millers 
reported an improved demand locally 
and from the central states, with a 
number of 5,000- to 10,000-sack or 
ders booked, along with a fair volume 
of carlot orders. Reports from To- 
ledo indicated soft wheat millers are 
in a price squeeze as a result of the 
advance, may 


some 


Louis 


wheat ceiling which 
greatly restrict 


Southeastern 


sales 


flour sales have con 


tinued on a_hand-to-mouth basis, 
with no forward bookings reported 
Order backlogs are said to be low 
for this season of the year, but lit 


tle replacement buying is expected 
until after the holidays. 
enjoying an exceptional run of busi- 


ness on all products 


Bakers are 


-acific Prices Advance 

Pacific Northwest flour prices wer: 
advanced when the wheat ceiling ris« 
took effect and new 
even lighter than they were. 
export business worked 
the subsidy to Central and South 
America, but the aggregate volume 
so far been light. Many mills 


bookings became 
Some 


was undet 


has 


“are working on army-navy orders and 


these contracts are being filled rapid- 
ly. Milling operations are expected 
to show sharp curtailment after the 
first of the year, unless the subsidy 
rates are changed. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 62,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 


reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 


er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 


output of flour, amounted to 3,471,- 
826 sacks, against 3,533,232 the pre 


vious week, and 3,516,220 a year ago 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 3,054,682 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,821,- 
161. Decreases of 14,000, 24,000, 56,- 
000 and 5,000 sacks, respectively, are 
shown in the Northwest, Buffalo, cen- 
tral and southeastern states and the 
Pacific Northwest. Production in the 
Southwest increased 26,000 sacks. 
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FEED DEMAND FIRMED 
BY SEVERE WEATHER 


With Pastures Covered, Feeders Are 
Forced to Dry Feed Basis—Mj!!- 






feeds Very Tight 
Heavy snow over much of the ep. 
tral and eastern thirds of the un- 
try within the last week forced qd. jry. 
men and other feeders of lives oo 
and poultry on an indoor basi und 
materially stepped up the in: yipy 
for mixed ds 
Prices This has | i 
i aa the reflection ir i) 
S tually all by-; rod. 
one uct markets and 
the overall! ip. 
gredient picture has become id 
edly firm. Items which had ee; 


at the ceilings are now wedge: 
tighter against the maximun ind 
the few which had eased away in 
the official tops are now mostly ack 
up to them. The War Food Admin 
istration index of wholesale }) ices 
remains at 166.2, against 16 
year ago 

grain pastures ert 
source of 


Grass and 
eliminated as a 
ply by the heavy snow. 
few inches in 
to as much as 


fee up- 
Falls seq 
the eds of 
thre: eet 
centers in eastern 


from a 
the storms 


in the storm 


states. Farmers are generally well] 
stocked with grains, fodder an 1 
for dry feeding, but colder we e] 
and the need for balanced 1 ns 


increases the requirements of proteir 
supplements. 


Millfeeds Tight 


With snow and cold weathe1 
most of the country east o 
Rockies, the millfeed situation has 


tightened up considerably at all mar- 
again be 
and, c ed 


Demand has 
mixers, 
with the steady call from jobbers an 
far exceeds currently 1 
ible supplies. City reports 
a pronounced tightening in the sup- 


both prompt 


kets. 
active from 
retailers 


Kansas 


ply situation fo1 
deferred deliveries. 

millfeec 
the n et 


class¢ ( 


A brisk inquiry fo1 
Minneapolis 
olfterings. All 
buyers have been in the market re 
including mixers, and few ol 
them were able to get all they { 
ed Mills are now very 


situated as to bookings, ell 


has swept 


bare of 
cently, 
como! 


ably 
anticipated production being so ol 


some time to come. Lack of direc 
tions on some orders may resu 
an occasional car coming on _ the 
market for sale, but, with condi- 
tions as they are, there are re 
holes to be filled than mills can 
care for. The undertone of prices 
is very firm. 

The Buffalo and New York ity 


millfeed situation is firm, with ‘ight 
offerings and a stronger demand ac- 
companying the recent heavy ow 
covering in the eastern states Me 
ferings are light and quotations )old 
firmly at ceilings. The blank¢ 
snow in the central states stre! 
ened the inquiry at Chicago also and 
the occasional car of feed offer 
readily taken at ceiling levels. 


Millfeed production at Buffalo. in 
the Northwest and Southwest, 1n- 
creased slightly last week, with th 
total output at the three cen‘ers 
amounting to 56,016 tons, comp:red 
with 55,721 the previous week and 


56,526 a year ago, according to [lg- 
ures compiled by The Northwes'ern 
Miller. Crop year production to <iate 
totals 1,320,853 tons, against 1,334, 


931 in the zorresponding period a year 


ago. 
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ember 20, 1944 


Weaker Tone Develops 
in Wheat Futures 


Secretary Wickard’s Remarks Given Bearish 


nour 
prote 
able 


llers were 


Interpretation and Prices Drop 2c 


ounced weakness invaded 


utures markets the past week, 


the Office of Price Adminis- 
action in raising wheat ceil- 
bu. Prices broke around 


when remarks 
by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wick- 
ard in a speech at 
St. Paul in- 
terpreted as _ indi- 
the govern- 
planned a 
wheat 


ut midweek, 






were 






Prices 
» Little 
Down cating 
ment 
two-price 
ng system in the 
one price applying 
ed domestically and a 
r that portion exported. 
were promptly denied 
hington, but the market reg- 
a further setback later in 
ek as traders evened up ahead 
final 1944 official crop report 





postwar 
to grain 
world 
Such 


10ns 


trading at most markets was 
d to the May delivery. That 
closed lower 
<, With Chicago May 
8 at $1.63, Minneapolis 


2144a@3'6e {ol 
ending 


May 


Kansas City May at 
closed 1,11 ( 


May at 


$1.08 


and 
futures 
Chicago 


Rye 
vith 
neapolis May il 


$1.09! 


News Falls Flat 
news fell flat 
had 


that its 


Ceiling 
ceilings 
arket factor. It 
publicized for lon 
n futures had long 
d. High protein cash wheat 


vheat 
been 
SO 
since been 
r, ran true to expectations and 
the full 
damaged type S 


reflected advance 


strength and 


little reaction Freer mal 


wheat on the part of grow 


likely as a result of 


irs 
eilings, although the full 
in movement 


intil after the turn of the yea) 


nay 


income tax considerations 


C Offers Protein Stocks 


s showed interest in an o 
Commodity Credit 
high 


red winte! 


stocks ol 
ind 


The offer specified the 


protein 
solt 
full 
price at point ol 1iocatlol 
loading id handling 
Up to the clo the 
sizable had 
ide by mills, estimated at 


2 500,000 


out i 





se of 
purchases 
pus in the 
out of estimated 
the 


The wv 


esl alone 
stocks in neighborhood 
re lease d 


14% 


000 bus. heat 
& & % 
protein. 
rmy 
tial quantities of 
ir civilian 


was running trom 
was asking for offers on 
green dot 


feeding overseas as 


k closed [The War Food Ad- 
ition purchased moderate 
for lend-lease during the 
ind Washington reports indi- 
hat agency would soon ask for 
on 26,000,000 Ibs of flour for 
y shipment to Russia. 
Strong Springs Advance 
protein spring wheat at Min- 
immediately reflected the 


advance in ceiling limitations 
ft the medium strength types 
d only part of the increase, 
the lower protein kinds con- 
i to trade at about the old basis. 
interested in the an- 


cement that CCC stocks of high 
in wheat 


be made avail- 
the delay in the 


would 


» mills, but 


agency’s disposal procedure’ kept 
processors bidding actively in the 
open market for protein § supplies. 
teceipts at the spring wheat mar- 


ket increased moderately as growers 
started releasing grain at the highe: 
ceilings, and about 1,400 cars arrived 
last week. Transactions in Minne- 
apolis cash wheat were switched to 
the May future, with No. 1 dark 
northern spring trading at 24%2@03%e 
over for ordinary. Wheat with 12% 
protein brought !2c premium over or- 


dinary, 12.50% 1'%c premium and 
13% protein 5@6c premium.  Ceil- 
ing schedules prevailed for wheat 
with 13.50% or higher protein. 

The following table gives the ap- 


proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on Dec. 16: 


Proteit No. 1 DNs No. 2 DNs 
9 11 1 1.4 

l 1 \ 1 
l 1 by] l 1 


Kansas City Proteins Scarce 

cash wheat continued 
same plane it reached 
the 4c ad- 
All high protein 


Kansas City 
18 on the 
held after 
vance had its effect. 
wheat is scarce with buyers seeking 
it and finding little. Everything from 
13% and up is hard at the ceiling. 
Ordinary continues at about the same 
held the ceiling ad- 

could still go up about 4e 
However, the great quantity 
of this wheat which is expected even- 
tually to 


Dec. 


and ceiling 


levels it before 


Vance, SO 


to 6¢ 


come to market acts as a 


price depressive and only relatively 
short supplies at the moment seem 
responsible for holding these levels. 
A 12.50 mill mix figured at $1.67 


a 1.68. 
The 


mate 


table 


indicated 


following shows approxi- 
for 


wheat at Kansas City compared with 


premiums cash 


the May future, according to pro- 
tein, as of Dee 16 
i ANI 
Enid Basis Firmer 
I 1Y . 
Knid reports a firmer basis on 


stronger types. Trading was switched 
to Chicago May during the week, 
with ordinary No. 1 hard quoted Dec. 
18 at 7e 12% protein llc over, 
13% protein 15¢c over, 14% protein 17¢ 
Offerings of protein wheat are 
very light. At Fort Worth, No. 1 
hard with up to 12% protein was 
quoted at $1.71@1.7114, 12% pro- 
tein le and 13% protein 2@ 
)1 basis delivered Texas 


<4 /72C more, 
common points. A good demand was 


over, 


over 


more 


evident, both from Texas and Okla- 
homa mills. 
Pacific Mills Buy Protein 
The chief interest of the grain 


trade in the Pacific Northwest is 
centered in milling wheats. Mills 
are active buyers of 12% or better 
hard wheats, with full ceiling prices 
prevailing for the limited amounts 
that come to market. There also is 
some interest in 11% protein wheat. 
Soft wheats find little market ex- 
cept for feed. The CCC is now 
making better deliveries on its or- 
ders and feed manufacturers are not 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
eviou lee, 1S 
I 16, 19 Vee 194 
Nortl 37.98 $51.1 806.785 
s ! ] ( 1,196,3 1,310,691 
| lk )2,81 i614 42,961 
‘ il 1 South 9 94,01 81,2 
Pa ( i 1 ri) 
I i 1,8 1¢ ‘ $21,161 
I } i 64 
Prelin 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity - —-July 1 to-—— 
l | yu ly 1 I) 19 Dex «) Dec, 16 
19 1941 1944 
x ; 18,616,276 
Southw 9 8, 434 
Buffalo ’ 7 11,877,934 
‘ tral an ~ ) t 13,362,01 
NX P ifi ( ast N ) ) 78 57 8,602,817 
i] 80,784,497 S008 7A 
SOUTHWEST rHE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekls Flour Pct luding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
pacit sutput t ++ South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
ay 1 1 814.38 at 97 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Pre - er <1 capacity output tivity 
Yaar a 1 I) 10-14 513.81 78 
| Pr 20,892 79 
, Yea ( {82,766 ral) 
Wisiic whan : ; [wo Years ago 738,822 147,084 61 
s 1 I ‘ ime oo 
Kansas City 1 , " ) 
; 1 ] | u I urren ' 
: 41 Minneapolis 
| Weekls Flour Pct. ac- 
Per capacity output tivity 
. . Le 1-1 18,120 24,174 12 
Wichita P 318.12 10,230 104 
I) l 111 \ 319,284 1,019 101 
I 11,1 I 1Z0O 53,38 7,421 9 
\ R258 ‘ rag l 
" ee ir average : . ra 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
: Mills in Ill Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
: : Xe 1c} Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
a ¢ 1 astern Missouri: 
Flour Pet. ac 
PACIFIC COAST output tivity 
Le l 38,397 6S 
Princiy , n the North Pacific ¢ P} aii 4.017 
seattle and Tacoma District Ye { 69,494 H9 
Weel Flour | I é 8 176,11 
ipa itpu t t 1 t 1 
1 Per ir average 
I l l ( rent ee} reliminar 
l mparable with late r i us¢ 
BUFFALO 
, ‘ Weekly Flour Pet. ae 
Portland District capacity utput tivity 
7,416 2,812 S7 
Pr 111 6,616 91 
,) 77,416 $2,961 9 
77,410 21,079 7 
I i 9 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
| r the urrent ind prio two weel together witl 
‘ a | " a) 1a and the itic of Kansa 
St J } (2) ) M N i ind South Dakota, and Montana, 
Mit S I Dulu or; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
t ! 1 mad l No Miller by nore than three fourth of the 





Cembined 
Weekly Crop yr 


Buffalo 
Weekly Crop year 





date production to date production to date 

1.48 9,626 24.641 6,016 1,320,85 
10,076 55,721 
9 651 
+388 25.090 

) S058 190 4 

( ) 184,248 

7,1 A 183,981 

S 8.859 03,853 








pressing too hard for their supplies. 
Other outlets for Pacific Northwest 
wheat continue very narrow. No ex- 
port business has developed under the 
export program. 


BREA S THE STAFF F FE 


JESSEN, COOK NOMINATED 
FOR BOARD PRESIDENCY 


Kansas City, Mo.—E. R. 
present first vice president, and O. T 
Cook have been nominated as candi- 
dates for president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade during 1945, to 


Jessen, 


, 





succeed E. E. Klecan. Nominees for 
second vice president were R. H. Stur- 
tevant and W. W. Fuller, but Mr. 
Fuller later withdrew as a candidate, 
thus assuring the election of Mr. 
Sturtevant as second vice president. 


T. A. O’Sullivan, incumbent, auto- 
matically succeeds to the first vice 
presidency. The election of officers 


be held Jan. 9. 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


will 





GRAIN COMPANY SOLD 

The Hamlin (Iowa) Grain Co. 

been sold to Nelson V. Strong. S. 
M. Peterson was former owner. 
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OCTOBER FLOUR OUTPUT LEVEL 


MAINTAINED ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Margin Only 1.3% Above 1943 Monthly Census Report 
Indicates—Cumulative Gain for Crop Year 
So Far 4.3% 


October flour production, as re- 
vealed in the report of the Bureau of 
the Census issued last week, held at 
a level slightly above a year ago and 
added a little more to the cumula- 
tive gain that has put flour output 
this year about 4.3% higher than in 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious crop year. 

Since October, however, the mill- 
ing industry as a whole has not been 
able to better last year’s production 
records. Figures of mills reporting 
weekly to The Northwestern Miller 
indicate a slight reduction compared 
with last year during November and 
the first half of December. 

In the first four months of the 
crop year, there has been a cumula- 
tive gain of around 3,300,000 sacks 
in flour output or roughly 4%. In 
addition about 1,600,000 sacks more 
granular flour has been made. 

The government’s October report 
shows production of 21,320,193 sacks, 
compared with 21,043,910 a year ago 
and 20,061,351 in September of this 
year. The gain over a year ago 
amounts to 1.3%. Cumulative out- 
put since the first of the crop year 
now totals 79,798,714 sacks, compared 
with 76,481,965 for the like part of 
last year. 

Rate of operations in October av- 
eraged 77.7% of capacity for both 
regular flour and distillers’ grits. On 


flour alone, it averaged 71.6%. These 
figures compare with 75.1% for all 


products and 71.1% for flour only in 
October, 1943. The average over-all 
rate for the year so far is 73.4%, 
against 69.6 last year and for flour 
alone averages 67.7 compared with 
65.3. 
Mills 
wheat in 


bus of 
and an 


19,424 331 
for flour 


consumed 
October 


additional 4,232,948 in making dis- 
tillers’ meal. A year ago wheat con- 
sumption amounted to 48,689,821 bus 
for flour and 2,754,777 for grits. For 
all purposes mills have used about 
10,900,000 bus more wheat this year 
so far than they did in the similar 
part of last crop year. 

The October yield figure averaged 
139.1 lbs of wheat per sack of flour, 
about the same as in the other 
months of this crop year. A year 
ago, the yield averaged 138.8 Ibs. 
While there have been considerable 
differences in yields reported in vari- 
ous states, the changes have can- 
celed each other and the averages are 
about the same. 

Millfeed production amounted to 
424,746 tons in October from regular 
flour and 37,004 tons from granular 
flour. A year ago, millfeed totals 
were 416,339 tons and 24,146, respec- 
tively. In the past four months 
millfeed output has run about 82,400 
tons ahead of last year. Mills this 
year averaged 39.7 lbs of feed per 
sack as against 39.6 last year. 

Output by capacity groups shows 
little change from September to Oc- 
tober. There were slight but insig- 
nificant variations and all sizes of 
mills held their relative positions dur- 
ing the month. 

Kansas Still Leads 

Kansas continued to lead all states 
in flour production, but its relative 
position slipped a little compared 
with a year ago. The state turned 
out 14.7% of the total flour produc- 
tion, compared with 15.1 in Septem- 
ber and 16.4 a year ago. 

Minnesota jumped to second place 
with a figure of 13.5% compared with 
12.4 a month ago and a year ago. 
New York, in third position, produced 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


































The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistic on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months The returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more ack of flour 
annually. 

I ketober, 1944, 88 ompanies report 1,014 mills, of which 74, th dail ipa 

31,777 wks, were idle Of the 1,014 mills which reported detailed production data 
he biennial u manufacturer 1939, 985 accounted for 93.5% of the total whe 
lour, 218,282,705 1c) reported for that vear 

rt hea round eraged 139.1 Ibs per sack of flour in October, 139.0 in September 
139.0 in August, 139.1 in July 139.2 in June, 139.0 in May 138.8 in April, 139.1 March 
139 it Februa 139.5 in January 1944 139.1 in December, 1943 ind 138.9 " N 

mber 19 
The l report imounted to 39.8 lbs per sack of flour in October, 39.7 in Septembe 
9.6 in August, 39.7 in July, 40.0 in June, 40.2 in May, 39.6 in April 10.0 in Marcel ».9 
February 0 in January, 1944, 39.9 in December, 1943, and 389.7 in Novembe 19 
Lbs Pet 
wheat total 
- Production Daily wheat per capa 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity o} 
1944 porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour rated 
October 1,014 21,320,193 849,492,398 1,144,939 139.1 71.6 
September 1,010 20,061,351 1,144,511 139.0 7 
MES va vé0000% 1,006 20,146,857 1,143,982 139.0 
Sra eee ee 1,002 18,270,313 1,143,043 139.1 
A eee 975 17,826,446 1,138,441 139.2 
a . Ter 975 18,117,189 1,138,899 139.0 1.2 
April .. o> 975 17,714,445 701,801,527 1,144,498 138.8 1.9 
March eee yr ° 977 19,846,083 793,659,144 1,136,919 139.1 64 
lebruary 981 20,009,677 799,385,527 a, 3 139.3 3 
January 981 22,400,359 901,486,003 1 139.5 8.9 
1943— 
December 994 49,462,543 21,332,364 852,056,132 1,138,162 139.1 72.1 
November 994 48,698,529 21,033,409 835,600,406 1,137,119 138.9 67.0 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt ; 
er ct 
Lbs of Lbs « of ca 
. Production Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- persack per sack oper 
October ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 

1944 . 48,266,135 20,834,971 828,836,686 1,067,697 139.0 3998 75.1 

BOSS ccccscvcee 497,932 20,642 815,367,331 1,066,554 138.7 39.5 74.4 

1942 . 46,610,939 20, 796,453,021 1,042,853 139.0 39.6 71 

1941 . sean 12,800,610 18, 1,025,284 139.6 10.2 ) 

1940 : -»- 43,310,868 18,677,959 750,152,065 1,022,644 139.1 $0.2 67 

‘The “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu 
larly for each year since 1940 As the production by these mills accounted for 97.7% of 
the 21,320,193 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,014 mills for 
October, 1944, the annual comparisons are fully significant. During October, 39 of these 
mills, with a daily capacity of 17,683 sacks, were idle, and seven mills with a daily capacity 
of 16,507 sacks, produced only granular flour Since Jan. 1, 1944, six mills have been 
reported as out of business, three as destroyed by fire and three as dismantled The total 


capacity of these 12 mills was given as 2,732 


sacks, 


125% of the total against 12.8 a 
month ago and 11.7 a year ago. 
Missouri was fourth with a per- 


centage figure of 7.3, compared with 
8.3 a month ago and 9.1 a year ago. 
Texas increased its percentage of 
business to 6.5 from 5.7 a year ago. 
Illinois was sixth with 6% compared 
with 5.5 a year ago. Washington 
produced 4.8% against 5 a year ago 
and Oklahoma climbed from 4.4 a 
year ago to 4.6. Ohio was in ninth 
place with 4% against 3.8 last year. 

Other states which increased their 
percentage of production in October 
over a year were California, 
Iowa, North Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, 
Idaho and Maryland. Losses were 
shown by Tennessee, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina and Georgia. 
Others were unchanged. 

The October census figures were 
compiled for 887 firms operating 1,014 


ago 


mills, the largest number reporting 
for some time and 19 more than re- 
ported a year ago. Of these mills, 


34 reported granular flour output and 
13 produced it exclusively. Seventy- 
four mills were idle. 


-BR ie 


Heavy Snow Covers 
Large Portion of 


Winter Wheat Area 


tain, which started falling two 
weeks ago, turned into snow over 
wide areas of the country last week. 
Deposits of from a few inches to 
nearly three feet covered the cen- 
tral and eastern wheat belts by the 
time the storms had passed. Win- 
ter wheat and other fall sown crops 
were sealed under the blanket of 
snow under conditions said to be the 
most favorable in years. 

Pasturing of grain fields was halt- 
ed by the snow and in some areas, 
where large numbers of cattle and 
sheep had been brought in for graz- 
ing on the luxuriant top growth, the 


animals had to be placed on dry feed 


Further grazing of the rank growth 
would have been beneficial for wheat 
by inducing better stooling of root 
crowns when growth starts next 
spring. 

About the only exception to the 
generally good crop condition is in 


eastern Oregon, where it is too dry. 


GEORGIA OPEN FORMULA 
FEED ORDER SUSPENDED 


the Georgia Feed 
Linder, commis- 
state depart- 
has suspended 


At the request ol 
Tom 


( yeorgia 


Association, 
the 
agriculture, 


sioner of 
ment of 


-until further notice the regulation 
of Nov. 9 requiring open formula 
registration of feeds in Georgia for 
1945. 

The regulation, issued by Commis- 
sioner Linder, after outlining the fact 
that commercial feedstuffs sold or 
offered for sale in Georgia shall be 


registered with the commissioner of 
agriculture, stated “. 
trations shall plainly state the per- 
centage of protein, fat, fiber and 
nitrogen-free extract, the name and 
number of pounds of each ingredient 
contained in the mixture. The tag 
need not show percentage of ingredi- 
ents.’ 

Immediate protests were 
tered against the regulation by many 
feed manufacturers doing business in 
Georgia and the Georgia Feed Asso- 
ciation, through a series of confer- 
ences with Commissioner Linder and 
other state officials, was successful 
in obtaining a suspension of the regu- 
lation. R. E. Barinowski is presi- 
dent of the Georgia Feed Association. 


such regis- 


regis- 
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DISTILLERS’ GRITS 
OUTPUT HOLDS up 
October Protection Of Slightly From 


Previous Month But Third High- 
est Since Program Started 


Although showing a substanti 


in- 
crease over a year ago, granular {low 
production for distilleries in Oci ober 
fell off slightly from the previoys 
month. The report of the Bure y of 
the Census issued last week showed 
an output of 1,805,400 sacks of vrits 
compared with 1,174,174 a yea ago 
and 1,904,587 in September. 

Production in October, however 
was the third largest on record. Th, 
high point was 2,051,461 icks 
reached in June, 1943. 

In the first four months 0! the 
current crop year, granular {lou 
production has_ totaled’ 6,71: .645 
sacks, compared with 5,092,808 sacks 
in the like period a year ago when 
this business was going throuch a 
slump. 

Mills used 4,232,948 bus of wheat 
for this purpose in October, against 
2,754,777 a year ago. Since the start 
of this crop year, consumption of 
wheat for distillers’ grits has re. 
quired about 3,100,000 bus ore 


wheat. 

Millfeed production amounted to 
37,005 tons, compared with 24,146 4 
year ago. 

Thirty-four mills, six less than in 
the previous month, were engaged in 
production of granular flour in Oc- 
tober, of which 13 produced this 
uct only. 

The following table shows the rec- 





ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program wa ! 
mally begun: 
Wi 1 Granular 
! ! lou 
\I 1 I 
1,3 f 
1,407,460 
9 1 : 
\I 1 1,804,183 
\ ’ 1 95.601 
M 1 7 S( 
1 990.9 
11S l ” iv 
76 16,118,10 
| ’; 
V1 770 
7 Log 1,372 ( 
\l s 1,419,316 
1 790,918 
hay 1 781.175 648,093 
15,242,409 
HE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


1 table hows produ 
I ted States for Oct 
Bureau of the ¢ 
Wheat W 
No ground 
ite mill bus 
IX , 274,9 
\ S 087.5 
MI 1 657,368 
M 638,24 l 
OS S30 l 
9 RI 1 
9 1 
10,845 ‘ 
r 1,997,078 
18 1,299,110 
) 1,350,713 
( 10 925,108 
50 854,298 
9 909,992 
i 57,127 
Ke 2 78 734 
Mich 19 702,918 
7S 95,319 
I) i 10 795,431 
M 15 619,840 
Colorad 19 627,755 ) 
Utah 18 620,088 
W 144,856 192,7 
Pet ia Lt 338,434 1 Le 
N« Ca lina 14 301,010 1 142 
Idah 14 274,565 1 24 
Marylar , 246,411 104,67 
Georgia 11 121,629 151 
T Carolina 9 54,166 12 
we \ ni 1) 17,448 5 
Other it ’ 145,667 ] by 
Tota 1,014 9,424,331 21 4 
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* OUR TWENTY-FIVE YEAR RECORD ~« 


A Roll Call of Major Specialized Construction Since Jones-Hettlesater 
Construction Co. was Formed January 1, 1920. 


ABI 
( 
ACM 


ACM 


FLOUR MILLS CO., Abilene, Kansas. 

65,000-bushel Concrete Storage 

70,000 bushels Storage Bins 

)UR MILLS CO., Oklahoma City, Okla 

200,000 bushels Storage Bins 

110,000 bushels Additional Storage 

.LS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, Designed, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 

BROS. MILLING CO. 

Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 


E 
{ 


Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 

Oakland, Cal., 500,000-bushel Elevator 

FARMS MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 

28,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 

MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 

100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 

IN, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO 

)} Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 

N MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 

) 500,000 bushels Storage 
Bulk Flour Storage 

D & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 

) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 

COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CoO., Great Bend, Kan 
75,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 

) 137,000 bushels Additional Storage 

1ILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 

) Concrete Mill and Elevator 

ARD ELEVATORS, INC., Kansas City 
363,000 bushels Additional Storage 

‘TON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb., 
600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 

AN MILL & ELEVATOR CoO., El Reno, Okla. 
Concrete Storage 
Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and 
Warehouse 
100,000 bushels Storage 

HA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 

) 125,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 

300-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel 
Office and Warehouse 





Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 


Elevator, 





A Quarter Century 


of 
Construction for the 
Milling, Grain, Feed 
and Allied Industries 











A. B. CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, II 
(1940) 200,000-bushel Elevator 
COLLINGWOOD GRAIN CO. 
(1925) Pretty Prairie, Kansas, 80,000-bushel Concrete 
Elevator 
(1927) Collano, Kan., 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 
(4 contracts) 
22) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel] Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PERMANENTE CORPORATION, Redwood City, Cal 
(1941) Cement Silos 








PILLSBURY 
date) 
6 Elevators, with 5,530,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warehouses 
PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 
(1922) 65,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL 
Petaluma, Calif. 
7) 500,000-bu Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
RYMEN’'S CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 250,000-bushel Elevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RALSTON-PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Elevators or Additions for 3 Feed Mills, 4 Ware- 
12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capacity 
of 2,435,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls. 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
935) 150,000 bushels Storage 
SY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
(1923) 30,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo. 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 650,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING CoO., Shawnee, Okla. 
(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
SMITH BROS. GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 150,000-bushel Concrete Tanks 


FLOUR MILLS CO., Minneapolis (1928 to 


CALIFORNIA, 
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POULTI 




















BUILDERS of 67,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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NES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
,.000 bushels Additional Storage 

350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (6 contracts) 

port, Iowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
ouse and Cement Storage 

, Okla., Rock Storage 
FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 

) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
SITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO 

500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MILLING CO., Edmond, Okla. 

100,000-bushel Concrete Storage 

DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 

1,000,000 bushels Storage 

RMINAL ELEVATOR CoO., Enid, Okla., 

540,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 

500,000 bushels Additional Storage 

) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage 

S NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb 

480,000 bushels Additional Storage 
\L. MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y. 

) 261,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 

Bulk Flour Storage 

‘ON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 

) 4,500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
YN MILLING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla 
) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 









) 50,000 bus Additional Storage 
L MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
ntracts for 10 Elevators with 5,648,000 bus ca- 
Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
iRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
LOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
Concrete Office 
) Concrete Warehouse 
GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
ANDIN MILLING CO., Jamestown, N., Y. 
,000-bushel Concrete Milling Elevator 
WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
) Bulk Sugar Storage 
FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla., 
Rebuilding Flour Mill Building 
[AN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 








MEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


300,000-bushel Elevator 

N MILLING CO., Houston, Texas 
500,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
500,000 bushels Additional Storage 

) Reconstruction following explosion 

ART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 

) Corn Shelling Plant 

MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa 

) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 

) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 

A\TIONAL MILLING CO., Minneapolis 

ute) 

jontracts for Nine Elevators and Additions with 


(1926 to 


storage Capacity of 7,525,000 bushels 
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AVENUE 


K. B. R. MILLING CO., McPherson. Kansas 
(1931) 96,000 bus Additional Storage at Marquette, Kan 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso- 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
10 Contracts for 9 Blevators and Additions with 4,526,- 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill and Elevator 
H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,450,000-bushel Elevator 
MAY GRAIN CO., Independence, Mo. 
(1921) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) 250,000-bushel Elevator and Complete 
Malting Plant 
(1941) 225,000-bushel Elevator 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) New I king Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CoO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(1936) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC 
(1941) 500,000-bushel Elevator 








Barley 











Chattanooga, Tenn 












NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILL CO., Omaha, Neb 
(1935) 350,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 


000-bushel Elevator at 

NEW ERA MILLING CO., Arkansas City, Kansas 

(1927) 125,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 

(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 

OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEVATOR 


Decatur, Ala, 


CORP., Enid, 
<la, 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PARIS MILLING CO., Paris, Texas 
(1927) 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Terminal 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SPENCER-KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, II. 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansas 
1928) 75,000 bushels Additional Storage 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Il. 
(1939) 2,500,000 bushels Storage 
THEO. STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 
(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, Iowa 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 





Inquire of Any of These Concerns About Our Work 


—= JONES-HETTLESATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
BALTIMORE 





KANSAS 


TEXHOMA ELEVATOR CO., Texhoma, Okla, 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920) Kingfisher, Okla., Concrete Mill Building (Burrus 
mill) 
(1924) San Antonio, Texas, 300,000-bushel Concrete Ele- 
vator (Liberty mill) 
(1934) Fort Worth, Texas, 3,000-barrel 
suilding (Burrus mill) 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 
931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
5) 300,000 bushels Storage 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO., Waco, Texas 
(1936) Cement Storage 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Building 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo 
(1922) Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal 
(1933) 500,000-bushel Concrete 
and 800-barrel Flour Mill 
(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, 
Grain Storage 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Concrete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kan 
(1927) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
J. C. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 500,000-bu Concrete Elevator and Head House 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 
(1928) 80,000 bushels Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN CO., Yukon, Okla. 
(1922) Concrete and Brick Mill Building at Yukon 
(1925) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Banner, Okla 


1944 


Flour Mill 





Elevator, Warehouses 


Blending Plant and 


Kansas 











SUTTER BASIN GROWERS CO-OPERATIVE Knights 

Landing, C 
50,000-bushel Concrete Elk tor 

COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CORP Mil and 
Elevator Reconstruction, Ka City, Mo 

HIGGINSVILLE FLOUR MILL, Reinforced Concrete Ele 
vator, Higgir le Mo 

SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO t < and Dust Silo 
Pasadena, Texa 

PILLSBURY MILLS INC 1,000,000-bushel Elevator, 
Clinton, Towa 

PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Remodeling Feed Mill, Atchi 
son, Kansas 

RALSTON PURINA CO., Soybean Mill, Kansas City, Mo. 

MILLER MALTING CO Additi to Malti Plant, Los 
Angeles, Cal 

ROANOKE CITY MILLS, Feed Mill, 50 tons Hourly Ca- 
pacity Roanoke Va 
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Super Market 
Private Labels 
fe) 


Trade reports indicate that one of 
the trends in the food distributing 
industry after the war will be the 
development of private label mer- 
chandise by a number of the larg- 
est superémarkets. In fact, it is 
understood that such plans have been 
completed, and processors of vari- 
ous foods have been approached as 
sources of supply for these goods. 

While no specific foods have been 


mentioned 


cluded. 


for 


this program, it is 
logical to assume that flour, because 
of its steady turn-over, will be in- 
Just how the products will 
be bought has not yet been explained, 


but certainly there will be no place z 


for wholesale 


rangem 


However, there will probably be O 
ample time to study this proposed 
undertaking, for it is not likely that That independent 


manufacturers will 


aiding 


the 


label goods 


for 


as at present, 


super markets as 
long as the food situation is as tight 


distributors in an ar- 
ent of this kind. 


be interested in 


even as long as_~ same conditions. 


government controls 
gent comment cannot be made about 
the plan until more of its details are 
known, but on the surface 
no good for private food distributors. 


Chain Store Competition 


flour and other foods have benefited 
development of private from wartime conditions 
to all. It is equally well known that 
chain stores have suffered from the 
The latter will, of 








Jed Checkum was in 
the office this morn- 
ing before we got 
down and _ scribbled 
on our calendar that 
with Christmas just a 
week or so away we 
ought to check our 


people again and make sure that everyone 
knows we never have wished harder that 
every one of you have a blessed Christmas. 
Not all Christmases will be merry this 
year, but for those who are particularly 
grieved it will serve as comfort, and 
strength to work for better days ahead. 
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course, try to regain lost 
just as soon as conditions 
which will result in intensifie: 
petition between chains and 
pendents. In order to plan t 
this competition, independent 
ators should study what ad 
will most likely be made 
chains in the postwar era. 

Judging from all reports w 
heard and read, many of the 
food chains will undoubtedly 
strengthen their relationship 
producers. There was a 
movement in this direction 
the war, when some chains 
agricultural surpluses direct 
farmers for resale to consum: 

For another thing, the chair 
organizations will probably n 
ize their operations as much 
sible in an effort to reduce 
This may mean, among other 
wider operation of super m 
In any event, the chains will 
in their power to regain the \ 
they have lost, as the suc¢ 
their operations depends upo 
factor. Independent wholesal! 
retail food distributors will | 
prepare to meet this type of! 
petition by placing their own 
in order, and by meeting eff 
with efficiency. 


A Trade Campaign 
fe) 


Anyone who has read this « 
in the past knows full well tl 
are not carrying a torch for t 
operative movement. On_ the 
trary, we have frequently p 
out its dangers, when carried 01 
no restrictions whatever, to ow 
economic structure. Due to tl 
that co-operatives do not pay 
eral taxes, it is easy to imagin« 
would happen to the country’s 
cial structure, strained as it is 
if the co-operative movement 
over most of our businesses. 

However, we do not believe | 
can be legislated out of exis 
and any effort in that directio 
very likely react against thos 
dertaking it. That is exactly 
happened in some sections o 
country when independent ret 
tried to tax chain stores out o! 
ness. Consequently, we wonde1 
will be the outcome of the re} 
drive by the United States V 
sale Grocers Association to d 
of Congress that it shall ‘d 
this poisonous scheme before it 
have destroyed the business | 
America.” 

Those who read the platfor 
both major political parties wi 
alize the impossibility of getting 
gress to legislate the co-oper: 
out of business. However, th¢ 
a possibility of getting the tax s 
ture changed so that both co-« 
tives and independent business 
will be on a more equal fo 
It seems to us that it is far 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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GE...NOW AS ALWAYS..- 
to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 


flours modern milling 
ods can produce... 
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The Bank With... 


A Billion Dollar Loss 


* 





By John Cipperly 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Speaking be- 
fore the National Field Crop Confer- 
ence of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at Chicago, Dec. 11, John 
B. Hutson, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., with authori- 
tative clarity provided for the new 
Congress an outline of the lusty 
growth of subsidy operations under 
wartime legislation. 

According to Mr. Hutson’s rough es- 
timate, his corporation has sustained 
$1,000,000,000 loss on wartime ac- 
tivities during the years 1942-43-44. 
He asks that we consider now wheth- 
er this has been a wise expenditure 
of public funds and provides the an- 
swer in an appeal to the farm group 
by saying, “in my judgment it would 
be short-sighted for farmers not to 
want an agency, created primarily 
for their benefit, to render such 
services as it could for the benefit 
of all groups, particularly during the 
wartime period.” 

Small wonder that Director of War 
Mobilization James F. Byrnes has 
seen fit to name Mr. Hutson as his 
adjutant in charge of agricultural 
reconversion, and newspaper writers 
are speculating that Mr. Hutson may 
become secretary of agriculture in 
the Fourth Bureaucracy. 

Although in no way apologetic for 
the growth of CCC during the war 
years, Mr. Hutson makes an ob- 
vious effort to show the impact of 
war requirements on that organiza- 
tion. He enumerates its activities 
directly associated with war in 10 
general categories and in so doing 
draws up the prospect for the im- 
mediate future as required under 
price support legislation enacted by 
the present Congress. 

The 10 major wartime categories 
of CCC operations are: tobacco pur- 
chases for lend-lease and foreign 
sales; purchases of agricultural com- 
modities for lend-lease—subsequent- 
ly repaid to CCC from funds of For- 
eign Economic Administration; sale 
and purchase of feed wheat; price 
supporting operations for vegetable 
oils and meals for livestock feed and 
industrial uses; sugar payments to 
domestic and off-shore producers to 
maintain production and hold down 
consumer prices; cheddar cheese sub- 
sidy operations; wool purchase and 
resale program; subsidy payments 
on processed agricultural products 
to maintain canned goods prices at 
OPA ceilings; payments to dairy 
farmers to increase milk and butter- 
fat production; financing the hemp 


program. 
Although Mr. Hutson avoids the 
use of the word, these programs 


are all inherently subsidy operations 
which in fairness to Mr. Hutson were 
not his inspiration, but must be at- 
tributed in part to other administra- 
tion advisors who advocated the use 
of subsidy payments to hold the cost 
of living within the limits prescribed 
by the hold-the-line order of the 
President and exemplified by OPA 
ceilings of that time. 

While Mr. Hutson has been in Chi- 
cago on other business and _ this 
speech before the farm group ap- 
peared to fit in neatly with his sched- 
ule, it is interpreted as a bid for 
farm support for an expected re- 
quest for an increase in the bor- 


rowing power of CCC to-.meet the 
requirements of the agricultural sup- 
port program ordered by the pres- 
ent Congress. Mr. Hutson subtly 
notes the expanding needs of his 
corporation for funds, pointing out 
that since the last increase in CCC 
borrowing power in 1941, new pro- 
grams have been brought under the 
CCC authority and old program loan 
rates have been increased. 

Mr. Hutson takes some pains to 


highlight what on the surface ap- 
pear to be the more favorable as- 


pects of the CCC loan and purchase 
programs, but he significantly fails 
to mention the 1944 wheat loan- 
purchase program, the corn loan and 
other grain loan operations which 
in themselves are major undertak- 
ings and further emphasize the high 
importance of the CCC as the tail 
that wags the agricultural dog. 

It may well be that top admin- 
istration officials see in Mr. Hutson’s 
banking octopus the schooling nec- 
essary to train an agricultural ad- 
ministrator for postwar. However, 
before Mr. Hutson can attain the 
cabinet post it will be necessary for 
him to overcome the active opposi- 


tion of influential advisors of Mar- 
vin Jones who are reportedly hostile 
to Mr. Hutson. 


Another aspect of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. operations, which was 
omitted from Mr. Hutson’s state- 
ment, concerns activities that are 
suspected of yielding profits to that 
agency. Among them are overseas 
purchases of commodities which 
were required by our war industry 
machine. In some of these overseas 
operations the Foreign Economic 
Administration acted as the on-the- 
ground agent for the CCC. Conse- 
quently Mr. Hutson may have mod- 
estly abstained from claiming credit 
by ignoring the participation of his 
agency. 

On the other hand there have been 
numerous domestic programs with 
solid merit, but which are dwarfed 
by the topics Mr. Hutson covered in 
his speech. Among them are the 


domestic 1944 potato purchase pro- 
gram, which channeled surplus po- 
tatoes into the industrial alcohol pro- 
gram this year, and the emergency 
buying program in the northeastern 
apple region which sustained dam- 
age in the September hurricane. 
During the war years seldom has 
Mr. Hutson’s name been associated 
with the policy formation which in- 
augurated subsidy operations man- 
aged by his agency. He has been 
the active banker who was given 
the job of carrying out legislative 
or administrative mandates. Wheth- 
er or not he has been infected with 
the subsidy support theory as a 
crutch for agriculture is yet to be 
explained, but it is significant to 
know that some of his closest aides 
see in the support subsidy theory 
a means of taking speculation out 
of business and at the same time 
providing the farm producer with a 
larger share of the consumers’ dol- 
lar. The business man is not too 
sure that this is the sole motive and 
many of them are known to suspect 
that Mr. Hutson’s agency hopes to 
take over the grain trade as the 
grand climax of its growing career. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 

Minneapolis, Minn.—W. S. Hutch- 
inson, General Mills, Inc., was elect- 
ed chairman of the Northwest Sec- 


tion, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, at the group’s an- 
nual business meeting Dec. 15 in the 


clubrooms of The Northwestern 
Miller. He succeeds Dr. R. T. Bohn, 


<S>— 


ee 





San Francisco, Cal.—Filipino dip. 
ner tables had white bread on them 
recently for the first time in three 


years, George Thomas Folster, Np 
said in a broadcast fe. 
Wh ‘ corded here. The Amer. 
ifé ican army is issuing white 
Bread ounce loaves, he ey. 
plained. Mr. Folster saiq 

the Japanese in capturing Manil« anq 
plies in the Philippines for them. 
selves, reducing the natives to paste 
bread made from tree roots. He 


correspondent in the Philippines, 

bread to natives in eight 
Cebu took over all white flour sup- 
added that the Japanese also virtual- 


ly shut off the banana supply by 
charging the natives 50c eaci: for 
fruit from their own trees. 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
officers elected to serve durir 
coming year are Grant Ast 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., vice 
man; B. A. McClellan, General \fills, 
Inc., secretary; and Fred Lunisden, 
King Midas Flour Mills, treasurer 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GOOD FELLOWSHIP PARTY 
Chicago, Ill—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold a members’ good 


7 the 


fellowship party on Dec. 27 i: 


they 

the 
ford, 
lair- 





club’s headquarters at the Sherman 
Hotel. The rooms will be open from 
noon until 7 p.m. S. J. Joss, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee 
and his associates, are planning a 
number of surprises for the members 


National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 
Considers Export Regulation Plan 


New York, N. Y.—According to re- 
cent reports, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., is considering a 
plan for presentation to government 
officials, under which this country’s 
foreign trade would be permitted to 
enter into various agreements and 
other arrangements. Under it Amer- 
ican business would disclose, to a 
limited extent, its international trade 
agreements, Congress would recog- 
nize foreign laws in determining re- 
straints of trade, and a procedure 
would be established for investigat- 
ing the reasonableness of restraints 
of trade in any such foreign agree- 
ments. 





PARISIANS WATCH FLOUR sent by the British as it is unloaded from 


lorries in the market of Le Halles, Paris. 
for the people of Paris arrive daily in the city. 


Allied convoys carrying food 


suggested plan, whi is 
“memorandum on regula- 


affecting American 


The 
termed a 
tory measures 
foreign trade,” was prepared fo 
council by Curtis, Mallet-Pr« 
Colt & Mosle. It discusses a sur 
of foreign laws, and indicates a 
dency toward greater carteliz 
in other countries. The plan 
poses a continuation of free co 
tition in domestic business, but points 
out that an effort to use United 
States anti-trust laws in business 
with foreign countries would merely 
result in penalizing those carrying 
on trade here under the jurisdiction 
of the United States laws. 

For private enterprise to cont 
to operate in the foreign field 
report emphasizes, business mu 


ten- 
tion 
pro- 


npe- 


nue 
the 


be 


permitted to make _ international 
agreements. In the event that com- 
plaint is made against any agree- 
ment, the report suggests a hearing 
before a government department, 
similar to that now done under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and 
adds: 

“If, after hearing, it should be 
found that the agreement affecis a 
restraint of trade within the United 
States which is not justified and 
reasonable in the light of competi- 
tive conditions in the foreign trade 
or business or our national forcign 
economic policy, it could issue ap- 
propriate orders recommending 


changes in the agreement or the prac- 


tices followed thereunder to oid 
unreasonable restraint of trade with- 
in the United States. It should then 


be provided that only upon failure 
to amend the agreement or the prac- 
tices after a reasonable opportunity 
afforded to do so could proceedings 
be initiated under the anti-trust 
laws.” 
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La Granee Flours AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
whether plain or se remain the same high _ _ ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- A L F 

ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more RROW IVESTOCK EEDS 

of their operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but the HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 
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Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS "2.%%°: HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Direct Exporters 









































EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS KING’S FLOURS 
Movi th h the Chi t , should b ted e ° 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. o 
Fast, dependable service. MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
; . FLOUR than any other state 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad in the Union. 
E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. MINNESOTA ae the state that makes the BEST 
saa FLOUR in the world. 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 
A MER 
a Se ae H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK,N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e ( with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enrich and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 















BAKERY CONSULTANTS FLOUR BROKERS 
Control applied continuously and expertly 
pays generous production dividends. 


Patterson & Bechentach 


DWIGHT BUILDING At Your Service KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Something Added —a Personal Coneern 


* * * * 


* * * * 


* * * * 


How Harry N. Bernheimer Has Built a Successful Flour Trade 


NJECT some warmth, a_ personal 
I concern about the welfare of oth- 
ers, and a touch of humanness into 
trade relations, and you have the meth- 
ods and standards upon which Harry 
N. Bernheimer of Philadelphia is con- 
fident that the success of his 
has been built. 
“As a flour broker,” 


business 


says Mr. Bern- 


heimer, “I have endeavored to main- 
a personal interest in both buyer 
and seller. When a mill fails to accept 


a bid I can understand the whys and 


tain 


wherefores for declining and then pro- 
ceed to adjust matters according to the 


best interest of everyone concerned.” 
Mr. Bernheimer’s flour milling  ex- 


perience proves useful to him in carry- 


procedure. In 1914 he 
Texas Star 


ing out this 


associated with the 
Flour Mills of 
head of the export department. Through 
the 


secretary 


became 
Galveston, Texas, as 


a series of promotions in ranks, 


he held 


treasurer, assistant general manager and 


such offices as and 
sales 


Mr. Bernheimer was born and schooled 


manager. 
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VICTOR Products are milled in an efficiently equipped, 


temperature and humidity controlled mill ... with a total | Qfws 


floor space of 165,000 square feet and a storage capacity of 


over one million bushels of grain. 


This modern-type mill . . . plus VICTOR expert milling 
practice... plus choicest wheat and corn—is why VICTOR 
products are always uniform, quality products. 


That is why ... when you sell the VICTOR line, you are 
building constantly growing sales and constantly growing 


profits. 
MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 


VICTOR Products are shipped 
to you in a mixed car — which 
is an added profit-making ad- 
vantage. Write today for more 
facts about the VICTOR line 
and for prices. 


Our Seventy- fifth 
YEAR 
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one 
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Piping Hot Biscuits 


HE Hotel Murphy, Richmond, Va., 

in which the offices of the Pied- 
mont Millers Association are located, 
has recently begun serving piping 
hot biscuits and cornbread at lunch- 
eon and dinner. The management 
has received many compliments on 
the innovation, for innovation it is 
in spite of the fact that all eating 


places would profit materially by 
serving good, wholesome, palatable 
bread. 


We used to travel the Carolinas 
and we well recall a little hotel in 
a little town some distance from the 
beaten path, but the boys on the 
road would drive out of their way 
in order to spend a night there. The 
rooms were chilly. A pot-belly stove 
in the bare lobby served as the cen- 
tral heating plant, and the service 
was nothing to brag about. 

But three times a day at meals 
large plates of piping hot biscuits 
fresh from the oven would be brought 
in with plenty of country butter and 
hot coffee, and even without the nu- 


merous other items composing the 
meals, any man could enjoy these 
biscuits. 


Other hotels might do well to fol- 
low the lead of the Hotel Murphy. 
It may be a bit more trouble to do 
so, but it is a treat to the diner and 
a patron getter for the eating place. 
—S. F. Poindexter in The Piedmont 
Bulletin. 

= = 

The standard German army loaf 
weighs three pounds and constitutes 
one day’s bread ration for two men. 
It is standard practice with Ameri- 
can quartermaster bakers to provide 
as much bread as a soldier will eat, 
and the amount is governed by the 
appetites of the men. 


YORKSHIRE miller can usually 
4 be relied on to tell a good story. 
This is one of the more recent ones: 

A prosperous’ farmer-merchant, 
while dressed in a disreputable suit 
of clothes, received a cheque for 800 
Ibs which he stuffed into one of the 
pockets of his coat. 

Several months later he was re- 
minded by his customer that he had 
not passed the check through the 
bank. 

It transpired that one of his sons 
wanted clothes wherewith to dress 
up a scarecrow, and seeing his fath- 
er’s shabby coat seized it for the 
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Christmas Bells 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
unbroken 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 


The cannon thundered 
the 
drowned 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent, 


The households born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 

“There is no peace on earth,” 
“For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: of 

“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 

prevail, 

With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Peanut Cloth 


L EVELOPMENT of a ne 

thetic wool fiber from p 
which is readily adaptable to 1 
with real wool, cotton and 
for manufacture of inexpensi\ 
tiles, was announced recently 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
don. 

David Trail, I.C.I. scientist \ 
the work, predicted it woul 
warm, mothproof clothing fri 
nuts for millions who could 
ford real wool. The syntheti 
called ardil, is made from 
from the peanuts after oil 
dustrial uses has been extract: 
residue is usable as cattle fee 

Mr. Trail said the cost of } 
ing ardil was expected to bx 
the same as the present cost 
on, adding: “It is unlikely 
ever be cheaper than cotton, 
should be much cheaper tha 





song 


A chant sublime 
? : wool.” 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! bol : , 
The fiber, developed after 1 
Then from each black, accursed mouth of experiments, has~all th: 


resisting properties of real wi 
Trail said. He added it wou 
dyes and was entirely mothp: 
Combined with true wool, 
been made up in worsteds, 
and knitted fabrics. I.C.I. sa 
rics containing 50% ardil were 
ly distinguishable from 100% 


in the South, 
sound 


forlorn = = 


German field bakery 


’ getting bread made with flour 
I said, 
even sawdust used to give the 
additional bulk. In contrast, 


ing American troops with bread 
100% wheat flour enriched 
vitamins. 


= & 
IKE to keep warm thes 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 4 days? Eat lightly, ofte 


more sugars, starches, and fats 
advice, going now to GI Joes 
Arctic, comes from recent tes 
for the Army by Illinois Uni 
medics on 12 human guinea 
Staying all day in 20-below-ze1 
they ate what the doctor o1 
snacks of starches and fat eve 











purpose. The coat was in the field 
for about three months, and the 
cheque was still in the pocket where 
it had been placed.—Milling Liver- 
pool. 


hours instead of one man-sized 
dinner. It kept them a third 
as warm. Looks as though Es 
know what they’re doing whe 
chew blubber for warmth. 
American Magazine. 


German field bakeries are fired 
with wood, indicating a_ possible 
shortage of fuel oils, while the Amer- 
ican army range is equipped with a 
modern heating unit. 
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She Griendly, Kindly Season 


and easy 
industrial 


Old Dad 


Mills has 


en that immortal spirit of the friendly, 
Charles Dickens—has no more 
+ claim to speak the sentiment of the 
Indeed, The Northwes- 
( filler can find in no lexicon better words 
t] is. culled from the Fetchit Christmas 
ophies that have been coined and ex 
d in these columns down through the 
in which to convey its own sentiments 
women of 


the 


febby it’s jes’ a trick of the almanack, 
bu seems to me it’s something God Al- 


makes us 


time beginnin’ with the first Ch ristmas 


1 |} ld . ‘ 
_ 1 t, when it comes right down to cele- 


7 bri ’ His birthday, we don’t do 


end it. 


it at the 


f the year but along pretty near the 
An’ that’s the best time too. For I 
u when you get to kind of lookin’ back 
eckin’ up an’ it seems like as if a heap 


of ls and ends ain’t gone right, an’ you 


id ina 
ds re- 
ps are 
which 
n and an 

flour 
quar- 
upply- 
| made 
| with but 


the 


you realize 
wreaths in 


know 
there’s 


the you 


an 


get to hummin’ ‘Joy to the World.’ 


Christmas. I allow 


(ro is 


the 
i¢ kids are all smiles an’ snare drums an’ 
chinw dolls, an? then like as not you yourself 


get to feelin’ low in your mind, why, the first 


bells are 
windows 


It’s then 


mehow can’t keep on bein’ bogged down, 
s have to turn loose an’ join in thankin’ 
that ef Christ 


hadit ever done a thing but jes’ give us the 
story of Bethlehem an’ Christmas Day, He'd 
have done more for happiness in the world 


y cither before or since.” 


- ke 


erything we've made out to do for our- 


Yomeway or other, when Christmas comes 
id around, a feller don’t think so much about 
eme an’ eternal God Almighty rulin’ a 


tw w universe of worlds an’ bein’ all set up 


dl kin’ your heart glad for bein’ 


a vay off, but more about a sweet an’ gen- 
le spirit that’s so near an’ smilin’ 
suulin’ it dont seem hardly mor’n home- 
jes’ visitin’ right here in the firelight, 


an’ per- 


alive an’ 


omforted that the gatherin’ years ain't 


b n you nearer to anythin’ you got any 


nec to be afraid of.” 


i 


lhere’s one thing about Christmas that 
l \ys kind of enjoy more than anything 







el {ll through the year I go along workin’ 
not likin’ one feller here an’ another 
fi there an’ plottin’ how I'll get even with 
ever I get a chanct; an’ then, before 
dly know it, along comes Christmas an’ 
all iy schemes plumb blow wp on me. 
way or other, when I see the wreaths hangin’ 
” the windows with the light shinin’ 


Some 


through 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


an’ when I hear the bells ringin’ an’ the neigh- 
bors all singin’ hymns that nobody can’t ever 
forget, then all my ideas for hatin’ folks jes’ 
naturally fades clean away an’ I ain’t got 
any heart for gettin’ even. An’ then, when 
I’m settin’ here by the fire wonderin’ how it 
happens that way, I know it’s because there 
ain’t hardly anybody can hold out agin the 
hind of gentle sweetness of the word ‘Bethle- 
hem’ or the pleadin’ for forgiveness that'll 
live forever in PEACE ON EARTH GOOD 
WILL TOWARD MEN.” 


Ww 

“It’s always struck me as sorter curious 
that there ain’t hardly a thing in the world 
nor nothin’ that happens but there’s some- 
thin’ about it you don’t like,—some of it 
maybe is all right, but some of it’s so plague- 
took wrong that you jes’ naturally ain’t got 
no fondness for it. An’ the only thing that 
ain't that way is Christmas.” 


Ww 


“Time an’ again, I get to thinkin’ that in 
goin’ on right clost to two thousand years, 
they’d ought to be thought up a way to wish 
happiness to folks that’s got some new kind 
of ketch to it. An’ yet, when it comes right 
around Christmas an’ you see the holly aw 
the mistletoe hangin’ in the windows, and 
the kids with a light shinin’ in their eyes that 
nothin’ else can’t put there, an’ you c’n al- 
ready hear the bells ringin’ to tell the old, 
sweet story of the little town of Bethlehem, 
it don’t somehow seem wuth while to try for 
thinkin’? up somethin’? new. I allow it’s one 
case where old things is best, an’ that they 
won't ever be any words that'll tell the story 
of ‘peace on earth, good-will toward men’ like 


jes’ say’ “MERRY CHRISTMAS.’ ” 


= = 
mn 
ANOTHER DESIGN FOR EATING 
N OT long ago we set forth on this page an ac- 
count of how Professor John D. Black, erst- 
while of Harvard and since then variously asso- 
ciated with New Deal agencies, among them the 
Department of Agriculture, would revise Amer- 
ican agriculture on the basis of scientific dietary 
standards. Thus farmers would be permitted to 
produce only what was desirable, and no more 
than needed. We the eaters would eat what there 
was—there would be no more, there wouldn’t be 
anything else. 
Another regimenter of the menu now sounds 
forth from Washington. Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 


economic adviser to the secretary of agriculture, 
is quoted by the American Butter Institute as hav- 
ing told an agricultural outlook conference that it 
is time the country looked for another spread for 
its bread, using milk “for its food value and not 
for butter.” 

It is not precisely clear why Dr. Ezekiel wishes 


butterfat to go down with the rest of the milk 
rather than remain for the further glorification 
and embellishment of the staff of life, but it 
seems possible that he is thinking of Henry Wal- 
lace’s Hottentot who in the reconstructed world 
must have his quart of milk a day. 

Troublesome questions arise. Can Dr. Ezekiel 
regulate bossy’s down-giving so that there will not 
be surpluses unusable when the butter outlet has 
been abandoned? And what miller or baker would 
give the good doctor anything but an evil eye 
when contemplating the alienation of affections 
for bread that undoubtedly would accompany the 
eater’s search for an acceptable substitute spread? 

e®e ®@ 
THE SUBSIDY LINE 

RETTY clearly outlined is the administration’s 

campaign argument for money—much mon- 
ey—with which to implement the agricultural sub- 
sidies. The spokesman is Mr. J. B. Hutson, presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp. and director 
of production for the War Food Administration. 
Costs more, worth it — this, in essence, is the 
pleading. 

Before the national field crops conference of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, held in 
Chicago on Dec. 11, Mr. Hutson reviewed the war- 
time activities of CCC. They were expensive, 
he admitted. But substantial losses were ex- 
pected. To date these total about a billion dol- 
lars. Raising the question, rhetorically, of wheth- 
er this was a wise expenditure of public funds, 
Mr. Hutson answered Yes. He said: 


“The underlying objective has been to increase 
production of agricultural products and at the 
same time protect the public against the ravages 
of inflation. They have been necessary in order 
to get the kinds of food that have been needed. 
The returns to farm producers have been increased 
by an amount fully equal to the expenditures. 

“Non-farm groups as well as farm groups have 
shared in the benefits of these undertakings. Al- 
though the Commodity Credit Corp. was organ- 
ized primarily for the benefit of farm producers, 
it has been recognized all along that others did 
share in these benefits. For example, in the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 in which Com- 
modity Credit Corp. was directed to make loans 
on some commodities and authorized to make 
loans on others, specific provision was made for 
the protection of consumers. Under this act mar- 
keting quotas cannot be established except when 
adequate reserves have been built up. These 
marketing quota operations are directly tied to 
the lending operations. 

“Although the cost of these undertakings has 
been substantial, the cost is relatively small when 
it is considered in relation to the total cost of the 
war or even to the total cost of producing food 
during the war. It can be demonstrated that the 
total cost of the war would have been greater if 
these programs had not been undertaken. That 
is, the public debt at the end of the war will be 
less because these programs were undertaken. Dur- 
ing the past two years about 40% of all the goods 
produced in the United States have been for war 
purposes. These war goods are paid for by gov- 
ernmental agencies. The getting of food produc- 
tion at reasonably stable prices has made for low 
costs for other commodities. Increased costs would 
have been several times the costs of the programs 
under consideration. 

“In the past farmers have suffered more than 
most other groups when prices have declined, be- 
cause the prices of farm products tend to decline 
more than do the prices of other products. Dur- 
ing the period when prices are declining, it is 
more difficult than during other periods to keep 
industrial production at a high level. A high lev- 
el of industrial production is necessary for full em- 
ployment of industrial workers. Full employment 
of industrial workers is the best safeguard of good 
farm prices. ... In mysjudgment it would be shori- 
sighted for farmers not to want an agency cre- 
ated primarily for their benefit to render such 
services as it could for the benefit of all groups, 
particularly during this wartime period.” 

This makes it seem very simple indeed. Won- 
der if those fellows in Congress who have to hire 


the money will catch on? 
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rest on them. They actively improve 


OVENSPRING their values as fast as science will 
permit. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
BIG VALU E SALINA, KANSAS 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
logical to undertake something of 
this kind than to start a drive in 
Congress that will inevitably meet 
, majority opposition. Further- 


i 


ts 


with m ‘ 

more, tax equality between the two 
methods of distribution is needed 
more than anything else at the pres- 
ent tink 


Another Custom Returns 


O 

According to reports in the food 
field, e larger grocery manufac- 
turers are rapidly returning to the 
custom of granting their volume dis- 
tribut particularly in the chain 
store field, materially greater adver- 
tising lowances. A survey of the 
Groce Manufacturers of America 
found that in 1939 only 31.6% of 
the larger food manufacturers co- 
opera! with retailers in advertis- 
ing, | in 1943 this figure had in- 


creased to 62%. 
Likewise, it is said that the per- 


centa of medium-sized grocery 
manufacturers engaged in this type 
of advertising increased from 40 to 
51% ring the same period, and 
the number of smaller manufactur- 
ers so engaged advanced from 65 


to 75 
It should be remembered that it 
excess of this very practice 


was tl 

that was instrumental in having the 
Robinson-Patman Act enacted into 
law. In itself there is no harm in 
flour millers or other food manufac- 
turers co-operating with their dis- 


tributors, either wholesale or retail, 
in advancing the sale of their prod- 
ucts, when carried to an excess 
this practice frequently results in the 
equivalent of price rebates to larger 
distributors. This, of course, is a 
direct attack against small business. 


Future Wholesale 


Distribution 
fe) 


Flour jobbers and wholesale gro- 
ces generally recognize the fact that 
the distribution of food will be on a 
much different basis after the war 
than it previously was. Some are 
already making plans for this change, 
while, unfortunately, others are wait- 
ing to see what their trade associ- 
ations will do for them, or, what is 
Worse, depending upon the govern- 
ment to solve their problems. 

However, the only sound solution 
for the problems that will arise in 
the postwar era will have to be found 
Within distribution itself, and_ pri- 
marily it will have to be based upon 
the experience of the past. For in- 
Stance, it has been proven over and 


over iin that value, adequate va- 
tlety o! products, advertising and the 
creation of good will through all 


means available are among the pri- 
mary forces for building a success- 
ful wholesale food distributing busi- 
ness, 

Son 
vertis 


of these factors, such as ad- 

have been maintained re- 
markably well during the present 
war thers, such as personal con- 
tact, have been partly eliminated be- 
Cause of the war. Many progressive 
distril ‘tors have used advertising 
intelligently and effectively to sup- 
Plant their lost manpower. They 
have used this force to hold and in- 
crease the good will for their busi- 
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nesses that will be so important in 
the years ahead. 


Despite all effort, however, every 


food distributor undoubtedly is con- 
fronted by instances of lost or dis- 
gruntled customers. Some businesses 
suffer from this condition more than 
others. 
such difficulties, one of the first tasks 
for all distributors in the postwar 
era will be to iron out these trouble- 
some spots. 
possible customer will be vital. 


Regardless of the extent of 


The good will of every 


This is particularly true in the 


light of future competition, which 
undoubtedly will include renewed ac- 
tivity by chain stores and super mar- 


kets, as well as the co-operative 
movement. 

However, independent retail gro- 
cers will continue to be the dominat- 
ing factor in retail food distribu- 
tion, and they will need to be served 
by wholesale grocers and flour job- 
bers, but these sources of supply will 
have to be more alert, progressive 
and helpful than they ever were in 
the past. 

In order to supply the needs of 
the retail trade effectively, whole- 
sale food distributors will have to 
streamline their own activities as 
much as possible. All waste must 
be eliminated. As an example, mod- 


ern accounting systems will have to 
be employed to show distributors 
how efficiently or inefficiently they 
are operating their businesses. 
will show them weak places in their 
operation which will have to be cor- 
rected to meet other forms of com- 


petition. 


Furthermore, 
other food distributors will have to 
study their territories more careful- 
ly than they have heretofore. There 
is always a geographical point be- 
yond which distribution cannot 
carried on efficiently, and wholesal- 
ers who attempt to do so will find 


(Continued on page 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener = 





RECOMMENDED READING FOR 
FEED MEN.—tThe first two of a 
series of five publications that should 
find wide use in the feed industry 
have just been issued by the National 
Research Council. No. 1 in the series 
is called “Recommended Nutrient Al- 
lowances for Poultry,” and No. 2 is 
“Recommended Nutrient Allowances 
for Swine.’”’ Subsequent publications, 
now in preparation, will deal with 
dairy cattle, beef cattle and horses. 

The concise way in which the in- 
formation is handled makes these 
publications particularly valuable, be- 
cause it holds them to a wieldy size 
so they may be carried in a briefcase 
or even a pocket, and may be re- 
ferred to readily either in the field 
or office. In a format only 7 by 10 
inches, the poultry pamphlet contains 
18 pages of reading and tables, plus 
a four-page insert picturing results 
of nutritional deficiencies. The swine 
pamphlet is even briefer, containing 
11 pages of reading and a two-page 
picture insert. While the informa- 
tion presented necessarily is con- 
densed, each publication has a bib- 
liography showing the source of ma- 
terial. 

That it was planned to issue the 
pamphlets in a small size and with 
a concise text in order to give them 
a wider use is shown by the state- 
ment in the poultry publication that 
“county agricultural agents, high 
school agricultural teachers and feed 
men who are in the field a good share 
of the time and who do not have 
library facilities or the time to study 
the original reports in the literature 
should find it useful in answering 
questions regarding nutritional prob- 
lems of poultry.” 


@ A First Attempt.—Each in the 
series of pamphlets is being prepared 
by a special subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on animal nutrition of the Na- 
tional Research Council. They repre- 
sent, according to the foreword, the 
first attempt in the history of animal 
nutrition to develop nutrient stand- 
ards for the various classes of live- 
stock and poultry by a committee 
of nutritionists which has made a 
specialty of the subject dealt with. 
Through such group action, it is be- 
lieved that standards of the highest 
possible degree of reliability, consid- 
ering the available knowledge, have 
been developed. It is planned to 
revise and enlarge the recommenda- 
tions when and as new experimental 
evidence is obtained, in order to bring 
them up to date. 

It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the importance to feeders, to 
educators and to the feed industry of 
a committee such as this one. To it 
can be referred the many funda- 
mental problems in animal and poul- 
try nutrition, a reasonably adequate 
solution of which often is not possi- 
ble to individuals. 

An industry that lags in research 
will progress only gradually, if at 
all. The feed industry, in particular, 





needs it, for research and the re- 
sultant continued growth in knowl- 
edge of nutrition is its basis for be- 
ing; its future will develop in direct 
proportion to the extent it studies 
and applies the sound findings of the 
nutritionists. The latter are showing 
an increasing recognition of this fact, 
as well as an increasing willingness 
to work with feed men—to give the 
feed industry sound knowledge on 
which to build. The feed industry— 
including the small operators as well 
as the large ones, the distributors as 
well as the manufacturers—must 
grasp this opportunity if it is to 
achieve its potential possibilities. 

@ Where to Get Them.—Copies of the 
pamphlets can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. They are priced 
at 25c each. 


“No Food Surplus for a Long 
Time,” headlines the editor of 
Food Industries. He takes along 
look over the world, views the im- 
mediate factors (such as Aus- 
tralia’s crop failure) and the long 
factors (such as the satisfying of 
a world’s hunger that never has 
been fed)and concludes: “Any one 
who deals with the broader as- 
pects of the world food problem, 
and refuses to get tangled up with 
the minor problems of localized 
maldistribution, can easily see 
that the job for the American 
farmer and food processor is in- 
creasing, not decreasing.... When 
the shooting stops, that’s when the 
food problem will begin to reach 
its maximum.” 


. It appears that even under ra- 
tioning the population of the United 
States has eaten more food in each 
of the wartime years than in the 
normal years of 1936 and 1939. The 
reason, of course, is that employment 
has been high. Will we eat even 
more when shortages disappear and 
controls are lifted? Food industry 
leaders answer yes. They find the 
key to their prediction in the prom- 
ised high employment and the high 
nutritional standards that will be 
brought home from the armed serv- 
ices. 

eee 


A British writer in Food In- 
dustries assures us that the amount 
of bread and other grain products 
eaten by the British people has in- 
creased 17% since the beginning 
of the war, and the consumption of 
oatmeal has doubled. Potato con- 
sumption, he says, has risen 45%. 





THE STORY OF FEED WHEAT. 
—J.B. Hutson, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and director of 
production for War Food Administra- 
tion, told the national field crops con- 
ference of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, meeting in Chicago, 
about the wartime activities of CCC. 
He spoke of the sale of feed wheat as 
one of the important activities. 
Said he: 

“At the beginning of the war he 
had large reserve supplies of wheat. 
Growing conditions have been favor- 
able during the war period and wheat 
production has been maintained at 
a high level. Of about 900,000,000 
bus sold by the corporation for all 
purposes since July 1, 1942, the sales 
for livestock feeding have totaled 
700,000,000 bus. The remainder was 
sold to distillers for the production 
of industrial alcohol used in the man- 
ufacture of rubber, to the military 
establishment, and for domestic and 
foreign food uses.” 

At first the wheat which had been 
acquired by the corporation under 
its nonrecourse loans was sold but 
as these granary stocks declined it 
was necessary to buy wheat in the 
open market for sale to livestock 
feeders. Purchases of wheat by the 
corporation from July 1, 1943, through 
Oct. 31 this year totaled 324,000,000 
bus. 

The sale of feed wheat, said Mr. 
Hutson, made possible the utilization 
of the stocks of wheat in excess of 
bread and other food requirements 
for the production of meat, milk and 
other livestock products. ‘The use of 
this wheat for feed,” he added, “has 
helped in stabilizing feed prices and 
has been an important factor in get- 
ting the large increase in the produc- 
tion of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts necessary to meet military, civil- 
ian and lend-lease requirements dur- 
ing the war period. The contribution 
of the feed wheat to the livestock 
production program can hardly be 


overestimated. During part of 1943 


and 1944 many feeders and feed 
mixers depended largely upon wheat 
for use as a feed grain. Had they 
not been able to get feed wheat there 
would have been a much more rapid 
and a wasteful liquidation of livestock 
on many farms.” 


“WHOLE GRAIN OR—.” War Food 
Administration does a pretty thor- 
ough job of menu-planning for school 
lunches. Government assistance in 
this “nation-wide, wartime food pro- 
gram” seems to be worked out down 
to very small details. 

“Sponsors who enter into agree- 
ments with WFA,” states a circular 
extensively distributed, “will be re- 
imbursed for a wide variety of agri- 
cultural commodities which they pur- 
chase locally. The intention of this 
program is to assist the schools most 
in need of help by providing part of 
the cost of food required to serve one 


nutritious meal each day. The ar oun; 
of reimbursement is based on tho nu- 
tritive value of the lunch served. the 
number of children who bene by 
the lunch, and the need for assis‘ ance 
to carry on the program.” 

The menu-planning guide has heen 
prepared especially for sponsors of 
community school-lunch programs 
who enter into agreements with \VFA 
for assistance, but are adaptabhie to 
any school-lunch project. The 
terial is presented in terms 0! the 
two types of lunches defined the 
standard agreement... In both 
the bread requirement is stated as 
follows: 

“One slice of bread, or a muf! 
other hot bread, made of whole-grain 
or enriched flour or cereal.” 

Item by item, the menus ai 
so branny as they would have been 
a few years ago, but the basic fiavor 
still is whole-wheaty. 


Whether the body politic has 
developed in mental stature to the 
point where it will support this, 
or any other, administration in 
concerted effort to increase world 
trade is a big question to the ed 
itor of Food Industries. “It scems 
almost too much,” he 
expect industry, agriculture and 
labor—which have long enj 
tariff protection 
part of it in exchange for a li 


SAYS 


to relingu h 


volume of business. Nevertheless, 
if the election is correctly inter- 
pretable as a mandate to go along 
in this direction, then the barriers 


to foreign trade must be lowcred. 
We cannot sell without buying.” 


- George A. Zabriskie’s Christmas 
gift-book this year presents in hand- 
some binding, illustration and _ ty- 
pography the entertaining story of 
William Phips (1651-1695)—“An Un- 
common man.” It is a tale of treas- 
ure hunting and the most illustrious 
of treasure seekers, who also figures 
in history as the first royal governor 
of Massachusetts. . .. No one in the 
flour trade needs any introduction to 
Mr. Zabriskie, the veteran New York 
flour man. Large is the circle of itis 
fortunate friends who for many 4 
year have been recipients of his little 
history books. History is his hobby, 
and he is history’s benefactor. 


-.- A poignant and telltale item in 4 
British bakery journal: “There will 
be no white flour available for Christ- 
mas puddings, said the minister of 
food at his press conference on Tues- 
day, in reply to a suggestion that pud- 
dings made with national (85% eX- 
traction) flour would not keep.” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An $ndependent Fill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
ed from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 





e Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








MINNEAPOLIS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 









THE 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 












Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


| 1412-1414 
Board 
of 
Trade 
Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 


— 
Members: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
Chicago Board of Trade 


| 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 







Are Interested 


BUYING 


Any Surplus Stocks of 


PAPER, 
COTTON, or 
BURLAP BAGS 


You Have Available 


oe 


We 





Write, Giving Details of 
Size, Quantity, etc., to 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL Bac & Burtap Co., Inc. 
343-349 Kent Avenue Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 










BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 








7 may ph: STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
Mitts At FL 
aaa” aaa. WYMORE e« NEBRASKA 
wy, 
yh so Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
i) ee MILLERS OF 
He i High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
i SINCE 1885 Plain and Selfrising 
% LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
PERCY KENT BAG C2. 





ad . . 
King Milling C 
ing Milling Company 
Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Se lf-Rising 
essful Millers for Fifty Years 





is 








LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





— 


ry ry. . ° 
rhe Williams Bros. Co. 
M (Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
tists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
ur wheat is grown on ‘Western 
f ory ® and bought from the grow- 
st elevators we own and operate. 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








- Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 





9 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“ns: 
Diamond D” trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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The SHELLABARGEA MILLS 4 


SALINA, KANSAS —\ 





08 Nashville Trust Bag SLAM LLABARGER MILL 900 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





SALINA, KANSAS 


Use Your Best Sales Effort 


Here is a flour that has the rich 


qualities that support and exceed 


your most glittering story. 








Central States Sales Office 
Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 





Wellington, Kansas , 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND, 









NALYSES 


FLOUR RED WHEA 
PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
{ LABORATORY SERVICE | 
















HE MIO-WEST LABORATORIES se 
TAAL BOK 271 COLUMBUS: GIO!!! it} 




















Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D. R. FISHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 


“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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themselves confronted with 
they can ill afford to carry. 

Warehouse facilities and n 
of operation will also have 
studied carefully. Much o) 
has been built up in the past 
inefficiency of such operations 
that definitely cannot be aff 
the future. 

In fact, every phase of in 
ent wholesale food distributi 
have to be examined closely 
termine what savings can b 
and how better retail groc 
be served. Only in this w 
the independent food distribu 
dustry be able to compete 
fully against the conditions t 
confront it in the postwar « 


An Interesting Sugges 

Oo 

The interesting suggestion « 
universities giving a week’: 
course for retail grocers, w 
structors to be supplied by 
sale grocers, has been made | 
ry H. Heimann, executive m 
on-leave of the National Ass 
of Credit Men. Furthermo: 
cialists on flour, canned go 
other products would addr 
retailers attending these cou 
that the grocers would have 
ter knowledge of the meri 
they sell. 

The advantages of such a 
carried out successfully, are 
Retail grocers would becom«¢ 
merchants, which, in turn, 
materially help their wholesa 
pliers. Because conditions 
merchandising field will be 
changed after the war, the 1 
educational activity among 
grocers is great. The com 
they will have to meet, such 
stores and super markets, 
ready taken these factors in 
sideration, and is planning acc 
ly. This is a case of wh« 
helping themselves through 
their customers. 


Rebuilding Sales Staffs 
fe) 


Many wholesale flour dist 
organizations will have to 
their sales farces to a large 
after the war. While it is tr 
men will then be available, tl 
lem is not as simple as th 
is to be handled intelligently. 

In the first place, distribut« 
have to analyze each positio 
have to fill, and then seek w 
obtaining the proper applica 
them. So far as the first 
concerned, sales managers ca 
study the men now working fo 
in various positions. By ob 
men, the type of work requ 
them is clearly seen. This w 
show sales managers the type 


required for the positions that 
available. 
The kind of trade to be 


will also show the type of mai 
each position. Physical diffi 
involved will also show whe 
younger, stronger man is r¢ 
or if an older, more expe! 
salesman is preferable. In any 
both for the sake of the dist! 
and the man 
and the man must fit each o 
failure is to be avoided. 
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p RESTON-SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














ae 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











STERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
| Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 






DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


bin, thy ‘ GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
Wiggs PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CUbneneriy CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
~ bee mm DEALERS IN 
r BES, aad HE | 





ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















YS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


COLLIN 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Canadian Wheat Pools Discuss Grain 
Production Controls, World Markets 


Toronto, Ont.—W. A. MacLeod, di- 
rector of publicity for the Canadian 
Wheat Pool, gave an explanation of 
the world wheat agreement at a re- 
cent convention of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool. Mr. MacLeod said that this ar- 
rangement was for the purpose of 
dividing available world markets in 
an equitable manner among the large 
wheat exporting nations on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


United States 


Sree eae ere ene 19% 
MPGOHUBA cece vecceet eens ves 25% 
SMEARED. ovis. 6 0.4 0:46 0:a0'o. 04:60 01h ibre 10% 
Mr. MacLeod further stated that 


Europe has demonstrated during the 
war years that it is almost self- 
sufficient in regard to food. There 
is a real danger of recurring wheat 
surpluses and cut-throat competition 
for markets in the postwar years. 
The purpose of the agreement is to 
obviate price wars. Each country, 
knowing the approximate volume of 
wheat exports it would have, could 
govern itself accordingly. Canada, 
for instance, could continue quota 
regulations. Each farmer would be 
entitled to a fair share in the mar- 
ket and any surplus production could 
be stored on the farms. 


¥ ¥ 


Wants Three-Year Guarantee 

Toronto, Ont.—The directors of the 
Saskatchewan wheat pool recently 
made certain definite recommenda- 
tions governing the control of grain 
production in Canada and the fixing 
of prices. They recommended that 
providing production costs can be 
kept down to present levels, the gov- 
ernment should establish an initial 
payment on wheat at the present 





CANADIAN WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR GRIND ABOVE 1943 


Toronto, Ont.—The output of Ca- 
nadian winter wheat flour (which is 
all produced in Ontario) in the first 
quarter of the current crop year 
shows a _ substantial increase over 
that of a year ago. However, vol- 
ume so far is still considerably be- 
low that of years preceding 1943-44. 

Last year, due to a poor crop, ex- 
port trade was impossible and the 
total quantity of flour produced was 
inadequate for domestic requirements. 
In the current year the situation is 
changed. The crop is a good one 
and there should be plenty of good 
milling quality wheat available for 
grinding into flour. Production of 
winter wheat flour in the first three 
months of the present crop year with 
comparisons: 


1944 
bbls 


August 
September 
October 





223,487 145,270 
The figures of production in suc- 
ceeding months are expected to show 
further improvement. Export orders 
received from markets in the West 
Indies in more recent weeks will help 
to swell output. 





level ($1.25 basis 1 northern at the 
terminal) for a period of three years. 
The present government policy pro- 
vides for the maintenance of the 
$1.25 wheat price up until July 31, 
1945. It was also recommended that 
the delivery quota system should be 
maintained in Canada in order that 
all farmers should have a fair per- 
centage of the available market and 
indiscriminate marketing might be 
avoided; also that the international 
marketing of wheat should be a mat- 
ter of arrangement between the ex- 
porting nations and that a minimum 
world price for wheat should be 
fixed at a level which would establish 
a proper value for the commodity. 


Anticipates Good Demand 


Toronto, Ont.—In addressing the 
Alberta Wheat Pool convention in 
Calgary recently George MclIvor, 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, said there is a de- 
mand for every bushel of Canadian 
wheat which can be transported to 
the seaboard before the opening of 
navigation next spring. He also 
stated it was possible that Canada’s 
wheat carry-over, which was 353,- 
000,000 bus last July, may be down 
to 200,000,000 bus by next July. Can- 
ada has the last remaining wheat 
surplus in the British Empire. While 
the United States will import fairly 
large quantities of Canadian wheat, 
the total will not be nearly as large 
as the 110,000,000 bus shipped south 
last crop year. However, enlarged 
demand from other countries will 
more than make up for lessened 
exports to the United States. 


, 


BULK OF CANADIAN CROP 
TO GRADE NOS. 2 AND 3 


Toronto, Ont.—The bulk of the 
1944 Canadian wheat crop is expected 
to grade Nos. 2 and 3 northern with 
the percentage of No. 4 northern 
somewhat higher than in 1943. 

The percentages of the principat 
grades for the 1944 crop were No. 1 
northern 17%, No. 2 northern 44%, 
No. 3 northern 22%, and No. 4 north- 
ern 8%. A considerable portion of 
the wheat graded in 1943-44 belonged 
to the 1942 crop. 

The 1944 crop was down .6% from 
the average in protein, the crop av- 
erage being 13%, according to the 
Grain Research Laboratory of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. Lab- 
oratory tests have shown that it is 
about average in baking quality. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO STUDY CO-OP. TAXES 


Toronto, Ont.—A commission to in- 
quire into the tax position of co- 
operative enterprises and into the 
taxation of annuities and similar 
kinds of payment was appointed re- 
cently by the Canadian minister of 
finance. Justice Erroll McDougall, 
of Montreal, a justice of the court 
of King’s bench of the province of 











Quebec, has been appointed chairman 
of the co-operative enterprises com- 
mission. The members of the com- 
mission will be G. A. Elliott, profes- 
sor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta; Jean Marie Na- 
deau, Quebec lawyer and part-time 
lecturer in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal; B. N. Arnason, 
deputy minister of the Saskatchewan 
department of co-operatiion and co- 
operative development, and J. J. 
Vaughan, of Toronto, formerly vice 
president of the T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
The Canadian wheat pools come un- 
der this inquiry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
LEAVE LAKEHEAD PORTS 


Winnipeg, Man.—A record total of 
466,441,728 bus of grain was shipped 
out of Canadian lakehead ports of 
Fort William and Port Arthur by 
vessel during the 1944 season of 
navigation. The previous record sea- 
son was 1928, when boat shipments 
totaled 385,061,444 bus. Wheat con- 
stituted about 304,000,000 bus of the 
total, according to James A. Speers, 
general manager of the Lake Ship- 
pers Clearance Association. 

In the week ending Dec. 1, ship- 
ments of grain from the lakehead 
show a heavy movement, with ves- 
sels trying to clear port before the 
expiration of the summer rates for 
insurance. Over 90 vessels cleared, 
carrying cargoes totaling 23,570,000 
bus. 

Stocks of wheat at the head of 
the lakes at the first of December 
were 22,800,000 bus, as compared 
with 26,800,000 the week before and 
15,700,000 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPROUTED WHEAT BOTHERS 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom are experiencing diffi- 
culties with the new crop of domes- 
tic wheat owing to the presence of 
a considerable proportion of sprouted 
grain, according to a report by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ot- 
tawa. Some of the wheat is being 
diverted to feed uses and imported 
wheat is being substituted. Although 
seedings of fall grains in Britain 
have been delayed on account of 
rains, the grain which has_ been 
planted is making good progress. 








<< 


INSECTICIDES DESCRIBE) 
FOR CANADIAN CHEMIST; 


Winnipeg, Man.—Some of 
sults obtained with newly cd 
insecticides were discussed 
B. N. Smallman, entomolo 
the Board of Grain Commi 
at a dinner meeting of the ( 
Prairie Section of the Amer 
sociation of Cereal Chen 
Dec. 8. 

Dr. Smallman told of th 
the armed forces of DDT ; 
that most insects attackins 
products are susceptible to tl 
ticide. The chemistry and to 
of DDT is being studied in 
he said, and added that all 
chemical being manufactured 
the armed forces and there 
chance of its release for civi 
until after the war. 

An inert mineral dust px 
insecticidal properties was d 
by Dr. Smallman. He said 
is a nonpoisonous white powds 
is effective against a variety « 
grain insects when mixed in 
proportions with the grain. 
tion of the dust promotes « 
water loss by breaking th 
film of the insect cuticle 
insects then die of desiccatio 

The use of the aerosol m« 
applying insecticides also \ 
scribed by the scientist. This 
utilizes the energy of a liqui 
to disperse the mixture; the 


lant evaporates and insecticic 


ticles remain in the atmosph¢ 
colloidal suspension. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BREAD IS 
CEREAL OUTPUT UP SHAI 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian 
mills are busy, the output of « 
and rolled oats being cons 
heavier than a year ago. Pri 
of oatmeal in the first quart 
present crop year amounts t 
837 lbs, compared with 1,50: 
the corresponding period of | 
ceding year, while the output « 
oats is given at 48,526,771 lbs 
three months, as against 30, 
Substantial export orders acc 

the increased production. 

1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IS MAYOR 
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millers, Hanover, Ont., was recently 


elected mayor of Hanover. 


Production Costs Should Be Studied 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario millers are 
being urged by their association .to 
study production costs more closely 
than they are in the habit of doing. 

In view of certain recent incidents 
in the realm of flour prices to domes- 
tic consumers an impression is grow- 
ing that mills have not been keeping 
a close watch on their costs or on the 
insidious upward changes which al- 
ways come about when they are busy. 
Mills that do follow their costs in- 
sist that 10c bbl would no more 
than cover the difference in this item 
since not so long ago. 


If that is approximately tri 
some of the cuts recently n 
prices may mean losses of wh 
miller concerned is totally ur 
Loose credits are another 
source of losses to mills in thi 
ince and throughout most p 


Canada. Customers who are 
about paying their bills sho 
watched. 


Full running time does not 
sarily mean that much more 
for the miller. His pricing a 


lections policies are the con!) 


factors.—A. H. B. 
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BAKERS PATENT 


Ca 







A new development 


tie ' which greatly ex- 
ja. tends fermentation 
; tolerance. Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 

giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 

Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 

MANAGED 
















“Yhe 
WALL Piconeaa tn MILLING CO 


* MSZ PHERSON, KANSAS v 















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eeport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








Capital Deposited in U. 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


_ surance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held he all leading millers 











The Sea Insurance Uo., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
U. S. Branch Assets......... 


he 2 


Surplus for Protection - "Polieyhobders. Riis 


500.000 
. 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
% John Street 
Insurance Exchange 
Hurt Building - 
Royal Bank Building 


New York 

Chicago 
Atlanta, Ga. 
- Montreal 





eel 





Se 


- ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 

re than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
7 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


— 
‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 


= 














no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


a 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
““AMERICAN SPECIAL’ 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MiLLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 


ENRICHMENT— 





NRICHMENT MIXTURE 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for new low prices. 


WINTHROP 








Fe SENN ON EN IN) 


FULTON 
BAG & COTTON oo 
. MILLS 


| oe ‘ ” 
Sasnak Flour 
For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 











Exns Mitune Co. . 
a 


Inman, Kan. 





Specio! Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 






















PP OCVQNIS 










— SINCE 1877- 










Delicious 


SNOBUDDY 
FLOUR 


Is one of those 
handsome, neat 
pieces of merchandise 
that you recognize 

as a “seller” 
as soon as you 
put it into 


stock. 


SNOBUDDY flour 


99 


itself is “neat. 
It is made that 
way, packed that 
way and looks the 
part. You will 


like it. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manager 


aeaersica tials 
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Additional Export Regulations 
Explained in CCC Circular No. 3 


Washington, D. C.—Procedure for 
reporting eligible export sales and fil- 
ing acceptances is clarified in a new 
circular (No. 3) issued by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., Dec. 15. 

The text of the circular follows: 


y y 
v Vv 


The following instructions are is- 
sued in connection with the wheat 
flour export program: 

1.—Reports of Eligible Export 
Sales. Regional directors of CCC 
have been instructed to number ac- 
ceptances submitted under the pro- 
gram. The acceptance numbers will 
contain the initial or initials of the 
regional office and the letter “F”’ for 
flour. For example, “CF—1’’ means 
an acceptance filed with the Chicago 
regional office under the flour export 
program. If a related acceptance has 
been filed, exporters are required to 
furnish the acceptance number in fil- 
ing a report of an eligible export sale 
with this office. The report of such 
sale shall not be made until the ac- 
ceptance number is available. If no 
related acceptance has been filed, the 
regional director of CCC with whom 
the acceptance will be filed shall be 
stated in lieu of the acceptance nurn- 
ber. Reports made prior to the re- 
receipt of this instruction shall not 
be amended. Since we will be able to 
identify the regional office from the 
acceptance number, it will not be 
necessary to state the regional di- 
rector of CCC with whom the related 
acceptance has been filed in report- 
ing the eligible export sale, if the re- 
port contains the acceptance num- 
ber. It is desirable to furnish an ac- 
ceptance number wherever possible in 
order to facilitate identification in 
the regional office. 

2.—Regional Director of CCC with 
whom Acceptances are to be Filed. Ir- 
respective of previous instructions or 
class of wheat involved, exporters 


shall file acceptances under the flour 

export program in accordance with 

the following: 

(a) For exports from Pacific coast 
ports and California rail points 
acceptances shall be filed with 
the regional director at Portland, 
Ore. 

(b) For exports from Gulf ports and 

Mexican rail points other than 

California rail points acceptances 

shall be filed with the regional 

director at Kansas City, Mo. 

For exports from Atlantic coast 

ports acceptances may be filed 

with one of the three regional di- 

rectors at Kansas City, Minne- 

apolis and Chicago. The exporter 
may elect which office he will 
file such acceptances with, but 
the election shall be for all such 


(¢e 


acceptances and may not be 
changed for individual accept- 
ances. 


Exporters making an election un- 
der (c) above shall so inform the 
regional director elected and this of- 
fice. Acceptances filed in accordance 
with previous instructions shall re- 
main in effect with the regional di- 
rector with whom they were filed. 

3. — Quantity Limitations. The 
number of bushels of wheat covered 
by acceptances may not exceed the 
number of bushels of wheat involved 
in reported eligible export sales by 
more than 50,000 bus. This limitation 
applies by organization, regardless of 
the number of subsidiaries or trade 
names of the organization. Thus, a 
company with 10 subsidiaries or trade 
names would be allowed to file ac- 
ceptances exceeding sales reported by 
no more than 50,000 bus. It should 
be understood, however, that this 
places no restriction on the quantity 
of flour covered by export sales, and 
does not affect a company which does 
not take a long position on accept- 
ances. 


Miller Proposes Super Export Agency 
for Doing Business on Barter Basis 


Although most millers and grain 
men traditionally are opposed to any- 
thing that smacks of government 
control, at least one aggressive and 
realistic flour miller who confesses, 
incidentally, that he knows nothing 
from experience about flour export- 
ing, is of the opinion that centralized 
governmental control is the simple 
answer to what is for this country 
a complex problem. Following are 
excerpts from his letters: 

“It is, of course, elemental that 
if we export any wheat, or, in 
fact, any other commodities, we 
must of necessity import other 
goods in exchange for same. We are 
going to come out of this war with 
the biggest manufacturing plant in 
the world, so I do not see why we 
should import any manufactured 
goods. With a goodly percentage of 
our farmers in the army, and to 
hear the farmers themselves talk 
about it, a scarcity of machinery, 
we have produced in this country 
more than the world’s market can 
absorb, and certainly a very much 
greater amount than our own domes- 
tic consumption can take care of. 
Items we read indicate that some of 
our economists think we are going 
to furnish all the manufactured 


goods for South America, and lots 
of those for Asia. I have not yet 
seen what they expect us to take in 
return. Perhaps somebody wants us 
to continue to take gold and continue 
to bury it in the Kentucky Hills. 

“Your recent editorial commented 
on the international wheat agree- 
ment. Recently we had a large meet- 
ing at White Sulphur Springs, in 
Virginia, I believe, where interna- 
tional representatives deliberated on 
the postwar production of food, and 
the distribution thereof. A_ short 
time ago, they had a large meeting 
of big leaguers in some hotel in New 
Hampshire, I believe, on international 
money matters. I cannot see that 
anything definite has been produced 
by any of these international meet- 
ings, with the exception of the wheat 
conference. They did come out with 
something concrete. 

“Realizing the frailty of human 
nature, and knowing that nations are 
comprised of human beings and di- 
rected of human beings, I cannot 
help but believe that any interna- 
tional agreement along economic lines 
is really of no consequence whatever. 
Other things besides international 
trade may affect the value of the 
various currencies. Tariffs are com- 


monly used, and probably our own 
country has used this weapon more 
extensively than any other. Sub- 
sidies have also become quite com- 
mon—all of which have led me to 
the conclusion that there is just one 
way to handle this international trade 
on a practical basis, and that basis 
must really come down to barter. 

“T believe that our economy would 
be much better served if we had an 
import and export commission com- 
prised of economists, with perhaps 
a representative from agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor, who would control 
absolutely our imports and exports. 
In other words, they would say ex- 
actly what could be imported and 
what could be exported, and would 
control the terms of the exchange. 
I do not believe that any such sys- 
tem could handle the distribution 
and the assembling of the goods so 
exchanged. This part could be han- 
dled much more efficiently through 
commercial channels. This would 
render us entirely immune to any 
changes in foreign exchange rates, 
and any subsidies or tariffs imposed 
by any other nation. 

“T am not pretending that this is 
an original solution at all, as the 
same device was used by the Russians 
through their Amtorg corporation. I 
am not pretending that this Russian 
origin added anything to the value of 
the scheme. Nevertheless, I do not 
think it should be thrown in the dis- 
card just because the Russians orig- 
inated it. Actually, of course, it is 
purely barter, which was the first 
basis of exchange. 

“IT would not be_in favor of free 
trade. This is just as objectionable 
as the present system. In other 
words, under free trade, the labor in 
the United States would of necessity 
be based on the wage paid to the 
Japanese, and I am sure any right 
thinking man would concede that this 
would be undesirable.” 
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A. & P. ANTI-TRUST SUIT 
POSTPONED TO MARCH 6 


Danville, Ill.—Federal Judge Wal- 
ter C. Lindley has postponed from 
Jan. 8 to March 6 trial of a suit 
in which the government alleges the 
New York Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. and other defendants violated 
the Sherman anti-trust act. 
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FIRE DESTROYS LANDMARK 

Emporia, Kansas.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin recently destroyed the 
Soden mill, picturesque landmark on 
the Cottonwood River south of Em- 


- poria. The last flour was milled 
four years ago at this mill which 


was founded in 1860 by W. T. Soden. 


Reconversion Rate 
for War Plants 


Washington, D. C.—Prophets who 
have been optimistically predicting 
reconversion of war plants to c ilian 
production lines have been compete}; 
discredited by the issuance of » ney 
internal policy order by the Way Pro. 
duction Board. The order freezes 
the rate of civilian goods prodiiction 
to levels of the fourth quarter o! 1944 


except in instances where that quar. 
ter fails to reflect seasonal var):tion 
Spot authorizations appear to hay 


lost all effectiveness under this ry]. 
ing which has been made necessary 
by the adverse effect of receiit re. 
conversion activity upon war 
production. 

Officials familiar with the reco nver-. 
sion of industry are warning that the 
civilian tire situation, particularly 
truck tires, is extremely dangerous 
Many heavy duty trucks have been 
taken off the roads*in the past two 
months through inability to 
new tires and all indications 
to a worsening of the supply situa- 
tion before improvement can }y 
made. 

Requirements for heavy duty 
for the armed forces are not 
exaggerated and recently WPB ap- 
proved the expenditure of a larg 
amount of money for the construe- 
tion of new tire plant facilities which 


£00ds 


OpDtaln 


point 


lires 


being 


will not come into production for 12 
months. 
Present tire production facilities 


are being operated at their utmost 
and little further gains can be ex- 
pected from them except in special- 
ized output, WPB officials pointed 
out. This specialization is likely t 
be made at the expense of civilian 
sizes of truck tires. 

Bakery companies and other indus- 
tries affiliated with the grain and 
milling industries are put on noticé 
that conservation practices cannot 
be relaxed in the foreseeable future 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
GRAIN CLUB OFFICERS 

St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Grain 
Club held its annual dinner meeting 
and election of officers for 1945 at 
the Hotel Statler on Dec. 12. Roy J 
Huetteman was elected president 
George L. Kelley, vice president, and 
W. B. Christian, secretary-treasurer 
Three new members, John Brown, 
William Krause and Donald Walker 
were added to the roster. 


- <> = 


Subsidy Flour Sales 53,933,200 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—Through Dec. 
13, exporters had reported sales of 
53,933,200 lbs of flour under the wheat 
flour export program, according to 
a report from the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. This is an increase of 12,- 
144,691 lbs since Dec. 8. 

Cuba continues to head the list of 
importers under the program, 20,- 
541,685 lbs having been booked to 
that country. Brazil and Venezuela 
remain second and third, respective- 
ly. 

Wheat exporters have reported ag- 
gregate sales of 174,632 bus and the 
combined flour and wheat sales 
through Dec. 13 have been equivalent 
to 1,442,000 bus of wheat. 


Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 


Flour 


Cuba 

Brazil 
Venezuela 

Haiti e354 ¢ 
Guatemala 
Panama 
Ecuador 
Costa Rica 
El Salvador 
Nicaragua 
Colombia 
Neth. West 
Dominican 
Honduras 
British Honduras 
Surinam CPt wtsiaesd 
Newfoundland ....... 
Miscellaneous 






3,600 
,988 

5,950 
24,800 
,000 


Indies 
Republic 


53,933,200 74,632 


identified. 


Total 
*Sales not 


definitely 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 
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& COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


“=MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








A \ew Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 


















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


| Hubbard *!'":“ 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 





‘“VHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


a 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


4 Plain and Selfrising 
F OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Wheat Order Revision 











Part 1439—Unprocessed Agricultural 
Commodities 
(RMPR 487, Amdt, 4) 
WHEAT 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 


filed with the Division of the Federal Reg- 
ister. 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No 
187 is amended in the following respects 
1. Table I of Appendix A is amended to 
read as follows: 
Table I 


1 
soft 


club, 


1 





N 
white 











= HD Bom 
- pe bd = © & 
x = > As 
s Se sy 
4. Z. 
Pric 
Terminal city per bu 
Duluth, Minn ‘ $1 & $1.67 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 1.67% 1.67% 
Missouri River 
PROP MOG 6.60 00 8:0 1.65% 1.70% 
East St. Louis, Ill. 1.727 1.75% 
St. Louis, Mo. ... 1 1.75% 
Chicago, Ill oe Ps 1.75% 1.75% 
Milwaukee, Wis - 1.75% 1.75% 
Boston, Mass. .... 1.925 1.92% 
New York, N. Y... 1.911 1.91% 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 1.901 1.901% 
Baltimore, Md 1.89 % 1.89% 
AVIANtS, Ga. .... 192% 1.97 
Memphis, Tenn 1.79 
Galveston, Texas , 175% 1.80 
New Orleans, La... 1.801% 1.85% 
2. Table II of Appendix A is amended 
to read as _ follows: 
Table II 
(No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No. 1 
heavy northern spring, No 1 heavy 


spring, No. 1 hard white, No. 1 dark hard 
winter, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard 
winter, No. 1 red winter No 1 western 
red, No. 1 white club, No. 1 soft white 
No 1 western white.) 


Price 
Terminal cits per bu 
Tacoma, Wash $1.601 
Seattle, Wash 1.60% 
Portland, Oregon 1.60% 
San Francisco, Cal 1.74% 
Los Angeles, Cal 1.75% 
Table Ill of Appendix A is amended 
to read as follows 
Table IIE 
No. 1 hard 
amber durum 
No. 1 amber 
durum, No. 1 
durum, No. 1 
amber mixed 
durum, No. 1 No. 1 red 
mixed durum durum 
Price Price 
Terminal city per bu per bu 
Duluth, Minn $1.71 % $1.61 3 
Mpls., Minn . 1.71% 1.61% 
Chicago, Ill 1.79 3% 1.694 
Boston, Mass 1,96 % 1.81 
Philadelphia, Pa 1.94% 1.84% 
Atlanta, Ga. 01 1.91 
Portland, Ore... 1.7014 1 4 
Los Angeles, Cal 1.841 1.741 
Galveston, Texas 1.79% 1.691 
Missouri River 
markets 1.691 1.591 
This amendment shall become effective 
on Dee, 13, 1944. 
Issued this 12th day of Dec., 1944 


CHESTER BOWLES 
Administrator 
Approved: Dee 11, 1944 
MARVIN JONES 
War Food Administrator 
Kor the reasons set forth in the accom 
panying statement of considerations, and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Emergency Price Control Act 
1942, as amended, the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended, and Executive Orders 
Nos. 9250 and 9328, I find that the issu- 
ance of this amendment is necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of Executive Or 
ders Nos. 9250 and 9328 
FRED M. VINSON, 
Economic Stabilization Director 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS FARGO, N. D., MILL 
The 300-bbl mill at Fargo, N. D., 
operated under the name of the Fargo 
Mill Co., has been sold to a group 
of Minneapolis men, headed by L. H. 
Bohannon, of the Twin City Seed 
Co. The mill has been closed tem- 
porarily, but it is understood that 
the new owners will resume milling 
of flour after harvest next year, but 
add to the mill’s activities by manu- 
facturing a full line of feeds. A. D. 
Brophy, president and manager of 
the old company, has not announced 

his plans for the future. 








overnight. 


should. 


You, too, will 


faithful asset. 
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WICHITA 





KANSAS 





Faith is not developed 


Through the years we have 
learned to put great faith 
in SUNNY KANSAS. 


lt always performs as it 


find 


SUNNY KANSAS a 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


KANSAS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 








ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Among visitors in Chicago last 
week was Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co., Inc. 

& 

Milton H. Faulring, president, To- 
ledo Board of Trade, and manager 
of the Toledo plant of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., has been elected 
first vice president of the Lions Club 
of Toledo. 

* 


J. H. Hayes from the New York 
flour brokerage offices of E. S. Thomp- 
son, has left to spend the Christmas 
holidays in Omaha, where his mother 
lives at the age of 90 in the family 
home. Mr. Thompson, who has just 
returned from his home town ol 
Marysville, Kansas, reports no turkey 
shortage there such as threatens New 
York, and he also seems to feel that 
the quietness and peace of the village 
is another thing of which there is 
also a scarcity in Gotham. 

© 

Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., North Kansas City, was one 
of the out-of-town millers in New 
York, and Arthur Baker, general 
manager, Flory Milling Co., Bangor, 
Pa., was introduced on the exchange 
floor by David Coleman. P. B. Hicks, 
vice president, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was another ’change 
visitor, the guest of W. J. McLaugh- 
lin, eastern sales manager. 

* 

W. Floyd Keepers, director of the 
educational division, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, was among the 
callers at the New York offices of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

» 

B. V. Hopper, eastern sales direc- 
tor, Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, announced last week the 
arrival of a daughter, Dec. 9. 

& 

Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin correspondent for The North- 
western Miller, The American Baker 
and Feedstuffs, has been nominated, 
unopposed, for re-election as secre- 
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A BUFFET LUNCHEON was one of the features of the annual Christ- 
mas party given by the Minneapolis office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 


Dec. 16. 


The men in the above picture are, from left to right, Carl Grier 


and Cecil Spencer, General Mills, Inc; E. J. Crandall, Red River Milling 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn; W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and George Schiller, King Midas Flour Mills, Supe- 


rior, Wis. 





tary of the Milwaukee Press Club, 
for his fourteenth consecutive term. 
Recently he was also elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Wisconsin Flour 
and Bakers Allied Trades Association. 


A, J. Jarrett, manager of the Osh- 
kosh, Wis., office of King Midas Flour 
Mills, underwent an emergency op- 
eration for appendicitis Dec. 9. His 
condition is reported as good. 

<7 

A daughter, Susan Greer, was born 
Dec. 12 at St. Luke’s Hospital, Kan- 
sas City, to Mrs. Abelardo Cardenas, 
wife of the export sales manager for 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

* 

president of the 
General 
vice 


J. S. Hargett, 
southwestern division of 
Mills, Ine., and J. L. Yergler, 





THE NORTHWEST 


SECTION of the American 


of Cereal 


Association 


Chemists has for the past several years held its annual business meeting 


aawasearwe 


in the clubrooms of The Northwestern Miller. The picture above, taken 
at the meeting Dec. 15, shows, left to right, Walter Tholstrup of the Min- 
neapolis office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc; George Keebler of the New- 
ark, N. J., office of the Wallace & Tiernan company, and Dr. R. T. Bohn, 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. Mr. Bohn served as 


chairman of the chemists’ organization during the past year. 


-er mill, 


president and general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills _Co., have been 
nominated as directors of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce. 
a 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Burrall have gone to Florida to 
spend several weeks. Among other 
points they will visit is their place at 


St. Cloud, damaged by the recent 
hurricane. 
® 
John H. Levy, who was head of 


the Grands Moulins de Strasbourg, 
France, before he came to this coun- 
try and purchased the Houston (Tex- 
as) Milling Co., has heard nothing 
about the fate of the French com- 
pany’s smaller Strasbourg mill since 
the Allied armies reached that city 
recently. Earlier he learned that the 
large parent mill the company owned 


in that city had been destroyed by 
the Germans in 1940. This mill had 
a daily capacity of 10,000 cwts of 


flour and 4,000 cwts of semolina, with 
storage for 2,000,000 bus. The small- 
Minoteries Alsaciennes, had 
a production capacity for 4,000 cwts 
daily. 

e 

Mrs. Ellis D. English, wife of the 
general sales manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, fell in 
their driveway on Dec. 14 and broke 
her left arm in several places. She 
was one of the many casualties that 
resulted from icy sidewalks and 
streets in Kansas City the last week. 

* 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, will have its annual Christ- 
mas party and turkey dinner on Dec. 
23, employees and friends were told 
this week. 

a 

Paul G. Thacker, Midwest division 
manager, bulk products sales, at Kan- 
sas City, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been transferred to Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding Raymond C. Ilstrup, who is 
now with the soy division of the 
company at Clinton, Iowa. Mr. 
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Thacker will be associated wit! 
vey J. Patterson, vice president jy 
charge of bulk product sales 
ceeding Mr. Thacker at Kansas Cit, 
will be William Ely, formerly a 
ber of the bulk products sales op. 
ganization there. 
e 

Ethel M. Fosdyke, wife of Arthur 
W. Fosdyke, president of the C} 
Bakers Courtesy Club, died the eyo. 
ning of Dec. 13. She had not 
well for more than a year, anid lag; 


summer underwent a major opera. 
tion. Surviving are her husband, g 


daughter, Virginia, and two sisters 

Funeral services were held Dev, 16 

with burial at Acacia Park Cem: tery 
oe 

John H. Telford, who for the past 





14 years owned and operated the 
Pitman (N. J.) Bakery, died Dee 
13 at the Naval hospital in Phila. 
delphia. He was a veteran of World 
War I. Surviving are his widow 
and a son. 

* * * x hl 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~x~* *-* ** * 


Mrs. Martha 





Dobson = Cannon, 
daughter of Allen Dobson, of the 
Dobson-Hicks Grain & Seed (& 
Nashville, was presented the air 
medal and one oak leaf cluster re- 
cently at a special ceremony at the 
20th Ferrying Group, Ferrying Divi- 
sion, Air Transport Command 
in Nashville, in behalf of her husband, 
Lt. Edward C. Cannon, III, who was 
killed in action over the European 
area on April 20. The citation ac- 
companying the award states in part: 
“For exceptional meritorious achieve- 
ment while participating in 10 sep- 
arate bomber combat missions over 
enemy occupied continental Europe.” 
Lt. Cannon was stationed in Eng- 
land, serving as a bombardier with 
the Eighth Air Forces. He entered 
the service in July, 1943, and went 
overseas in December, 1943. The 
presentation of the decorations was 
made by Maj. Richard W. DaVania, 
commanding officer of the 20th Fer- 
rying Group. 


Bast 


* 

The 301 employees of the Eastern 
Division of General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, now serving in the armed forces 
are not forgotten by the employees 
remaining on the production line. In 
addition to the Christmas gift sent 
by General Mills, fellow employees 
at Buffalo have sent boxes filled with 
items individually suited to each serv- 
ice person. Buffalo employees also 
send birthday cards to those in the 
service. 

* 

Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., Chicago, has jus! re- 
ceived word from his son, Fred Lar- 
sen, Jr., that he now holds the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in the VU. § 
Army. Lt. Col. Larsen enlisted in 
the army in 1942, with the rank ol 
captain. He received his majority 
the following year. At present he 
is an executive officer of a newly 
opened supply depot in Assam. 
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SUCCESSOR TO C. S. GORDON 


Grain and Feed Section of OPA Functioning Smoothly, 


But Responsibilities of Chief Will Con- 
tinue to Be Heavy 


By JOHN 


~ CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


hington, D. C. 


When Colin S. 


price executive of the OPA 
ind Feed Price section, turns 


he reins of 


that 


command to 


\bable successor, Clyde Mar- 
he will give to Mr. Marshall 
ive, smoothly functioning unit, 


by experienced 


price men, 


ent economists and trained at- 

Mr. Gordon came into OPA 
‘hester Bowles adopted a pol- 
manning key posts with top 


jusiness men. 


to his departure Mr. Gordon 
ve completed the revision of 
xed feed order, MPR 378, and 
d of virtually all major issues 
ing commodities assigned to 


section. 


Codification of 


the 


ders is well under way and 


idition of 


other 


supplements 


\bably follow as a matter of 
under the new price chief. 


these 


observations it 


might 


luded that the smoothly work- 


iin, feed and 


fertilizer price 


will only require limited su- 


mn under 


new 


management. 


ould be an unwarranted con- 


it is seen, 


when an analysis 


responsibilities of that job is 


d 


are approximately $12,000,- 
' worth of commodities at ceil- 


ing prices under the supervision of 
the Feed and Grain price chief. These 
consist of the basic grains, fertilizers, 
proteins, flour and bakery products. 
End uses of these commodities be- 
come significant factors in the prices 
of practically all food for human 
consumption and a considerable num- 
ber of industrial products. The con- 
tinued harmony within the grain and 
feed price section and maintenance 
of balance in price’ relationships 
among these commodities will be a 
challenge to the new executive, it is 
pointed out within OPA. 

Responsibility for major decisions 
will rest primarily on the price ex- 
ecutive who will obtain only limited 
guidance from either Chester Bowles 
or his deputy, James F. Brownlee, 
who admittedly are handicapped by 
fragmentary knowledge of the com- 
plicated nature of the grain and feed 
industry. In that responsibility Mr. 
Marshall can draw on the resource, 
experience and judgment of assistants 
such as Charles F. Kenny, Neil Bar- 
ret, Charles McClave, Walter Dietz, 
and Ralph Brown, Jr., among others 
if he sees fit. 

Prior to his retirement Mr. Gor- 
don has effected an amicable under- 
standing between price and enforce- 
ment sections. Heretofore, price reg- 








RECENTLY CHOSEN as librarian of 
the famed Louis Livingston Library 
of Baking of the American Institute 


of B 
an 
libr: 
ar 
desi; 
ture 
dusty 
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velopment. 


king, Coeina 


Ruch 
er widening demand 
’S resources. 
ponsibility to 


is serving 
for the 


This library has 
fulfill 


in being 


ited as a repository of litera- 


ertaining to 


the baking 


in- 


including the complete rec- 
its history, progress and de- 


It will require the co- 


operation of all in sending to the 
any material which may be 


librar \ 


of inte 
t 
rial. 


: rest to the industry to main- 
ain its collection of technical mate- 





JOINS SOY DIVISION — Raymond 
C. Ilstrup, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Harry R. Schultz, 
vice president of the Soy Mills divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa. With Pillsbury nearly 20 
years, Mr. LIlstrup has been in the 
bulk products sales headquarters at 
Minneapolis for the last three years. 
He also worked in the traffic and gen- 
eral sales departments at Minneap- 
olis and for several years was bak- 
ery products sales manager in the 


Pillsbury Chicago branch sales office. - 
He is a member of Pillsbury’s postwar 
planning and 
committees. 


postwar replacement 


ulations have not been drawn with 
full consideration of enforcement 
technique and obligations. Mr. Gor- 
don has corrected that condition in 
substantial part, although friction is 
seen as a continuing condition which 
will require tact and finesse on the 
part of the price executive as well as 
the ability of the price chief to ex- 
plain complicated grain and feed 
trade practices to enforcement at- 
torneys who in the past have demon- 
strated their narrow legalistic atti- 
tude. If Mr. Marshall can equal Mr. 
Gordon’s capacity for determination, 
skill and patience in dealing with the 
enforcement officers the grain, feed 
and flour industry can anticipate a 
continuing period of harmony. 

Mr. Marshall, who has been in 
charge of soybean operations for Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Chicago, is not with- 
out broader experience. Prior to his 
association with Allied Mills he is 
reported to have been active on the 
Liverpool Grain Exchange, an ade- 
quate training ground in a free econ- 
omy. 

Following in the established paths 
of predecessors such as John West- 
berg, Atherton Bean and Colin Gor- 
don will require a high standard of 
excellence on the part of Mr. Mar- 
shall, observers state, but industry 
officials are confidently hopeful that 
he will measure up to the problems 
ahead. 





Jones-Hettelsater Co. 
to Celebrate 25th 
Anniversary Dee. 21 





Kansas City, Mo.—The Jones-Het- 
telsater Construction Co. will cele- 
brate its 25th business aniversary 
with a Christmas dinner to be held 
Dec. 21. More than 50 members of 
the firm’s staff will attend the affair 
to celebrate a quarter of a century 
devoted almost exclusively to con- 
struction and engineering for the 
grain, flour and feed industries. 

The company was started Jan. 1, 
1920, and its engineering skill has 
been devoted to the construction 
problems peculiar to the cereal in- 
dustries. It svon became one of 
the leading firms in the country and 
now its roll call of projects resem- 
bles a comprehensive listing of flour 
mills, feed plants and elevators. 

E. N. Jones was a partner with 
A. R. Hettelsater when the company 
was founded. Mr. Jones died in 1937 
and Mr. Hettelsater now is head of 
the firm. C. Pat Reedy, who has 
been with the company 15 years, is 
vice president. 

The first job for the company was 
an office building for Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, now 
American Flours, Inc. Later that 
year the company built an elevator 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and for the Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 


fisher, now owned by the Burrus 
interests. 
With the company since April, 


1920, Miss Aileen Oelschlaeger, who 
in 1940 married Mr. Hettelsater, is 
still secretary and treasurer for the 
firm. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WOULD MODERNIZE MILL 


Manhattan, Kansas.— The Kansas 
board of regents has been asked by 
officials of Kansas State College to in- 
clude $10,000 in the college mainte- 
nance and repair appropriation {o 
be used for the purchase of equif- 
ment for the 120-sack flour mill op- 
erated by the milling industry de- 
partment. 
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A. A. HART, UNIVERSAL MILLS 
EXECUTIVE, DIES SUDDENLY 


Fort Worth, Texas.—A. A. Hart, 
vice president and purchasing agent 
of Universal Mills, Fort Worth, died 
suddenly Dec. 10. Entering the grain 
business immediately following his 





The Late A. A. Hart 


discharge from the service after 
World War I, he had been with the 
Universal Mills for the past 12 years 
as purchasing agent. In July, 1944, 
he was elected a vice president of 
the firm. Mr. Hart was also an ex- 
ecutive of the Stone-Hart Grain Co., 
Fort Worth. 





OBITUARY 


Vv WW 





Frank L. MacCreary, for 23 years 
director of products control for the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, died Dec. 10 after an illness 
of one year. He attended Kansas 
State College and the University of 
Chicago and then was associated with 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, for 11 years before joining the 
New Era company. He was active 
in the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists and other industry or- 
ganizations. He is survived by Mrs. 
MacCreary, a son, Frank, Jr., now 
in the U. S. Navy; three brothers and 
a sister. 





——-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED WHEAT ALLOCATIONS 
TO S.W. MIXERS CANCELED 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. office in Kansas City 
has been advised that feed manufac- 
turers in virtually the entire South- 
west have been taken off the feed 
wheat list for January, with only 
mills in St. Louis proper and in Ar- 
kansas still getting an allocation. 

It was also learned that mills in 
the Southeast will get some feed 
wheat in January, their factor being 
6%, the same as Arkansas. 

Feed men in the Southwest, al- 
though in position to buy sorghum 
grains and other feed ingredients, 
still want feed wheat, generally 
speaking, and feel that whatever feed 
grains they have access to are obtain- 
able also in other areas. With this 
in mind, some protests are expected 
on the basis that all areas’ should 
be treated alike. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 


























U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


withdrawn quotations on high protein flours. 


















































standard patent $3 





Wichita: Sales varied from a low of 








ST 





THE SOUTHWE 


Kansas City: Although interest by buy- 


still is in evidence, actual purchasing 
light and “‘first of the year'’ seems to 
heard from them more often’ than 
other prospective purchasing date. 


WFA business and a ‘scattered small lot 
volume reached 59% of capacity, com- 
pared with 68% the previous week and 


a year ago. 


Most millers think the only significant 
buying for the rest of the calendar year 
two weeks—will be the additional army 


WFA business in prospect. Low pro- 
clears still are rather weak, while 
proteins are firm because of the tight 


situation. Prices are improved. 
One mill reports domestic business ac- 


5 fair, 5 quiet, 3 slow and 3 dull. 


Quotations Dec. 16: established brands 
f family flour 
a9: 





3.85@4, bakers short patent 
standard patent $3.25, straight grade 
3.20, first clears (high protein) $2.65 


low protein clears $2@ 2.25. 








Oklahoma City: Flour sales improved last 
week, averaging 100%, as compared with 


the previous week Bakers took 60% 
family buyers 40%. Operations aver- 
68%, as compared to 85% the previous 


week. Prices closed unchanged. Quota- 
tions, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate points 


16: hard wheat short patent flour $4 


74.30; soft wheat short patent $444.50, 


3.90@4.10, bakers. short 





nt $3.35@3.45, bakers standard $ 5 
igs 
D 


Omaha: New flour business has been very 
moderate during the past week. It is ap- 
parent that the rise in the wheat ceiling 


been discounted by buyers. Cash 


wheat is tightly held and the small re- 
ceipts are in very good demand. Ceiling 
prices prevail for good types of 
Principal flour sales are to bakers and this 


wheat. 


of buyers is reporting an excellent 


demand for bakery products, Quotations 


16: family short patents $3.40@3.65, 


standard patents $3.25@3.45, bakery short 
9 


30 @ 3.45, high protein clears 
$2.20 @ 2.30, 





fancy first clears 
grade clears $2.05@2.19. 


to 300%, with most mills” reporting 
sales, which followed the increase in 
price of wheat (QJuotations on flour 
from 5 to 10c¢ higher. Mills are operat- 


from 80 to 100%, with directions good. 


Hutchinson: A flurry of flour buying pre- 
ceding the _ boost in the wheat ceiling 
brought a better volume than for many 
weeks, but interest faded on the upturn 
Several round lots and scattered small busi- 


y%kings well over capacity 





brought b« 
cept for family patents, prices were 
against the ceiling. Shipping direc- 


were Satistactory 


Salina: Demand for flour this week has 


slow Shipping directions are coming 


very slowly. 
Texas: Mills secured a larger volume of 
bakers’ business, making total sales o 


all 


last week possibly 100% of capacity. 


Operations were about unchanged, around 


of capacity. Flour prices averaged 
10c¢ sack higher. Quotations Dec, 16 


family flour, 100’s $3.90@4.15, high patent 
$3.65@3.90, standard bakers, 100's, ceiling 


first clears, enriched, 1000's $3.70@ 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWE‘ 
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Minneapolis: A surprisingly large volume 


bakery business developed last week 


following the announcement of the 4c bu ad- 


in wheat ceilings. Unfortunately, 


however, the business went on mill books 
the old basis, judging by millers’ com- 


ments. New York and New England bak- 
were mostly in evidence. They bought 


patents and high-protein clears, for 60- 
120-day delivery, the bulk of the orders 


placed by medium-sized plants. Two 


remembering the price the army 





THE CENTRAL WE: 


buying and the trade as a 








spring top patent 
g2 5 




















ing in the shop baking or packing Christ- 
mas cake to talk flour. The advance of 
4c bu on wheat ceilings did not cause 
any interest in flour buying. The real rea- 
son is that bakers and jobbers have con- 
tracted ahead for at least 120 days. With- 
drawals, however, have been exceedingly 
heavy, although bakers are baking less 
bread now than at any time in the 3 
year. Sweet goods have the call these 
days. Quotations Dec. 16: spring first pat- 
ent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, 
first clear 3.20@3.40; hard winter short 
patent $3.7 3.85, 95% patent $3.60@3.70, 
first clear 3.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $4,.30@4.55 straight 50@ 3.70, first 
clear $3@3.30. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales were good prior to the 
advance of 4c bu in wheat ceilings. Flour 
prices now are generally at ceiling. The 
mills appear to be in a price squeeze and 
it is likely that sales may be light until 
after the New Year, when the flour sub- 
sidy will be adjusted. Directions are good. 
Spring type clears are scarce and. the 
price is firm. From all reports, Christmas 
trade this year will break all records, 
with the bakers in a bad spot for lack 
of labor to produce the amount of baked 













goods required. Demand is pretty well 
seattered all over the area and from all 
branches of the trade. Foreign trade is 
uneventful. 

Quotations Dec. 16, cottons: spring first 





3.80; standard patent 
: hard winter short patent 
95% patent $3.70; first clear $3.25 
winter short patent 80; first clez 
New York: A _ brisk demand for flour 
before the wheat ceiling was raised has 
eliminated interest at the higher levels. 
Both jobbers and bakers of all types, ex- 
cept chain, were active buyers, but since 
then there is nothing to. stimulate ac- 
tivity. The market is very quiet as they 
await developments on the new _ subsidy. 
Spring high glutens were eagerly taken 
and mills are now nearly all withdrawn 
on this grade. Standard patents are at 
the ceiling after going 10@ 2k below in 
quantities ranging from a few cars to 
sizable round-lots. Clears are also firm 
and less freely offered. Southwestern flours 
did not share to any great extent and 
many mills’ prices in this section are now 
only nominal. Cake flour business is largely 
routine, as shortages of sugar handicap 
this type of business 
Quotations Dec. 16: spring high glutens, 
withdrawn; standard patents $3.65@3 
clears 3.454 3.60; southwestern short } 
ents .75@3.85, standard patents $3.654 
3.70; soft winter straights, Pennsylvania 
$3.50@3.60, Pacific coast 77 


















vat 
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Boston: New flour business is slow, de- 
spite a quickened interest induced by the 
advance in wheat ceilings. Buyers are not 
too concerned about the future trend and 
feel that mills will be relieved o the 
present squeeze by an upward revision in 


subsidy rates Therefore, the majority see 
no need to worry about further bookings 
now, especially when they are covered 
ahead for 90 to 120 days Sales the past 


week were to those working on a hand 
to-mouth basis and the total was small. 
Mills are not pressing for business under 


present circumstances. Most types are at 
ceilings and mills are out of the market on 
durums and high glutens, A modest vol- 


ume of family flour was booked ahead ot 
an advance of lic per bbl. Shipping dire 
tions on all types are fair. Quotations 
Dec. 16: spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, 
short patent $3.85@3.87 standard patent 
75 first clear 7a > south- 
western short 
patent $3.75@ 3. 
@3.87, standard 
winter patent $° 


3.75 and clears 
Philadelphia: While there was not much 




















patent 
3.75 @ 3.90, 








activity in flour last week, the undertone 


is firm and a further tightening in the 
general price structure is in evidence. Mill 
limits re largely at ceilings and the ad 
vance of 4c bu in the wheat ceiling caused 
an additional hardening tendency Some 
mills remained out of the market on high 
protein flour and if further advances are 
recorded in cash wheat values, as consid 
ered likely by some in the trade, it is ex 
pected that offerings of hard wheat flours 
will be curtailed until an adequate up- 





ward revision is made in the subsidy.  In- 
quiry is fair, but there is no indication of 
large scale buying. Orders are primarily 
for small lots to satisfy current require 
ments, Quotations Dec. 16: spring wheat 
short $3.80@3.85, standard patent 


first spring clear $3.45@3.55; 





$3.70@3. 











A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Hard winter first clear ...... 


Family patent, 50's. $ 
Soft winter straight ....@.... 
Pastry, 100’s ¥en TT) - Searoey. eee 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


Flour— Chicago 
Spring first patent ‘ -- $3.45@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent 3.35@ 3.47 
Spring first clear ...... eee 3.00@ 3.87 

winter short patent 3.45@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.32@ 3.47 
2.50@ 3.15 


winter short patent 3.50@ 4.31 
Wieser SEFAISGNt ...ci vs. 3.30@ 4.06 


Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... 


winter first clear ...... 2.90@ 3.25 

flour; white sesseccs. ROBE Bae 

ow fe EOE eee 2.61@ 3.00 
es WO Eb 5666008 cba 3.7 


Seattle s. 
-@ 4.12 $. 





§280-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations 








per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphi 
q : x > 3.8 


WOO Bocas Qe. caee $ a 











5@ .a 
3 5@ -a 
3.80 5@ (@.- 
3.70 3.65@ -@. 
d Dieses weed Aree’ 
3.80 Tres Ieee err Leek 
3.50@ 3.60 Tee Leen 
o@Diuee cosas Qe 
+0@ 3.77 as a 
3.30@ 3.35 err, SF 
ler err 2 
~-@ 4,03 coos @ese 
Toronto 





Spring top patent]...$....@6.05 $....@ 5.30 
Spring second patent] ....@4.40 -++-@ 4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 wre ere 
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$2.90@3.10, soft wheat shy 





wheat bakers and pastry $3. 


PACIFIC COAST 














CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; 








prompt delivery. 
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B83, G50 Winnipeg: There wé a lull in the ex- Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed is neapolis, pure medium  $3.08@3.18, pure 
», Nearh + demand for Canadian flour last week, insatiable. At ceiling prices, this is the dark $2.86@ 2.93. 
=a was difficult to confirm any ove a cheapest feed available. It is pe rmissible Portland: Pure dark rye $3.50, medium 
ceas business. Domestic trade, however, to export 50% of the winter wheat millfeed dark $3.55, Wisconsin pure straight $3.90, 
litt at nued good. Mills are operating to production and some exporting is being Wisconsin white patent $4 
ea ontil a ; : $ § . 
- . . P é lomestic orders, done. Ceiling prices prevail Quotations: 
rir the eapacity on export and c : € > “ i re ee F ae a eo es = 
OUth West at mills booked up into April. All sup- bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net St. ag Ae earl alone Mle sack last 
yen : ‘i re moving freely. Quotations Dee. cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight bee K. egg an, Ser AA EY. ltt seg ee “ 
ttle bu \ . t patent springs for delivery between cars, Montreal freight rates. pn te “a hy white as 3: » medium $3.47, 
: 6 2 ? . “itis ‘ iz ae ‘ aoe dark $3.07, rye mea 3.32. 
und Mi 7 Fort William and the’ British . —, Winnipeg: All types of millfeed are in “= cadies i : , 
are faiy poundary $5.30, egal ke : say Pe excellent demand and mills are unable to Wcicten wane ie Bf ppt skis ac mid 
ind n $4.8 econd patents to bakers 94.00. fill all requests. The output of western reported, but a a 1 ada ces a ah 
yu t Vancouver: Flour business in this terri- mills is very large compared with normal pe P BUC YetIOBE: PUES WVRIS (PBteRE “esr 
ae bs tor yntinues to move along even lines. production, and all supplies are readily @ 3.09. 
nt $3 cs Ext itions regarding some export busi- absorbed, chiefly by eastern buyers. Sales Cleveland: Demand continues fairly good ¥ + 
ir $3.2 By ae hard wheat flour through this port in the three prairie provinces, however, for rye flour. Contracts are being re- v 
m pat ‘ “5 tt materialized so far and present are insignificant. Quotations: Manitoba and duced and there is some new _ interest. ‘ 
| ; " : : 
A BS a yns are that it will be the new year Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta Quotations: rye flour, white  $38.10@ 3.30, Advertisements in this department are 
he 1 3 ny actual movement takes place. brane $25.50, shorts $2 small lots ex- dark $2.50@ 2.90. 5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
= } € * sales > . sleve ~ ¢£ are _ 2 setrs week r ‘ i , i ‘ as 
3 first I) tic hard gore Rg —_— ya _ country elevator and warehouses $3 extra. Chicago: The demand for rye flour slowed (Count six words for signature.) Sit 
ade ste: store ove- : Pee : " ss s 
trade ype sprees’ tis + fay Th : Vancouver: The millfeed supply in this up last week and sales were scattered and uation Wanted advertisements will be 
' mel fe: Bil COMP arate Brea ev’ _ territor remains excee s iz ta- in sma ts. Directions were fair. White accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
n vy 6demand= for soft wheat flour erritory  reé mains exceedingly tight. Ra n sm iW lots. Aen G ons : fap. es Pp q Vi, R. ’ , 
: i] with supplies reported tioning of orders to customers is becom- patent rye 5@3.20, medium 32.994 5.10, mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
r eg mills, . : ing a general practice by local dealers dark $2.61@38. per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
: 264 hard wheat grinds are. still who are unable to keep any stocks on Buffalo: Demand is excellent. Supplies with order. 
;, : Cash car quotations in the floor and are only getting limited are adequate. The trend is steady to firm. 
‘S's: first patent $5.40, bakers pat- amounts from western flour mills. Do- Quotations, cottons white $3.35, medium + . © 
rn ' 3 ot pris B $4.90 mestic demand remains exceptionally strong. $3.25, dark $2.85. 


Prices are unchanged. Cash car quotations: 





S heat flour prices to the trade are 








bran 1.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80 Philadelphia: The market for rye flour . 
r $7.00 : peace leas bist tu t fore was somewhat unsettled and irregular last 
; ; week and, with realizing sales depress HELP WANTED 
futures, an easier feeling developed. Repent tee ta nes een Vv — — 
Dy Py @ 4 SN +; p N ferings are fairly liberal, while buyers are NOAA 
: MILLFEED MARKETS RYE I RODUCTS aad apetatiog  oble ; impelled SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL SOFT 


cautious as 
1 by immediate necessity. Prices are about wheat mill located near Chicago, Ad 

















































































































































ee je lower; white patent $3.25@3 dress 7067, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
Minneapolis: There does not seem to be Minneapolis: It has been another week = - = - neapolis 2, Minn, 
: ip whatever in demand, with the of wide fluctuations, but of very little THE Tee 743 . sia 
gags 7 ine to buy for any delivery it can business. Flour quotations are down 6@% Millfeed Receipts and Shipments = STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
local mill reports having sold a sack from the high point. Receipts of ; ise : as real opportunity _ for a topnotch, 
ei t of bran for shipment June to choice milling rye are light and cash grain teceipts and _ Shipments of = at proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
t - ¥ r next, equal quantity each month, commands a stiff premium over the fu the principal distributing centers for the central states territories. Contact sales 
i a Naturally, under these cir- tures. Flour buyers, however, seem to week ending Dec. 16, in tons, with com- manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
es, spring wheat millers are not have little confidence in the market and ied aaah : “hi Caleage, it. 
x any weakening in price. Their round-lot contracting has been below nor- Receipts  -—Shipments— pins = a nea a ———— 
inquiry is good and, at times, mal so far. Unfilled business on mill books 1944 1943 1944 1943 GOOD SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE 
difficulty in satisfying customers is unusually low, but buying is still be- Minneapolis ... . a 18,750 19,410 country mill operating full time, with 
utter of quick delivery. There are ing deferred. What little business is pass- Kansas City .. 600 150 1,025 5,425 steady work and _ plenty of overtime. 
1 ( uvers waiting for every ton pro- ing is of the fill-in variety. Pure white Philadelphia .. 300 320 ar ae Ideal community to live in. Address 
i i. with sub-zero temperatures, de- rye flour $3.18@3.28, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- Milwaukee be 6 ‘ 1,350 1,230 7079, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
ll probably increase rather than of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES Wale wteh wale ta ce ao, 
Oklahoma City: Demand is active and , ‘ . . we é WAN’ 7D—MILLER FOR 1,000 CWT Ca- 
M : are limited with no change in Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: pacity hard wheat flour mill. Also a 
Quotations, burlap bags, carloads TIRAT re ag with mill experience to be taught 
rn deliveries: bran, mill run and ‘ ‘ ieee ‘ the milling trade Good wages Address 
10@1.95 cwt: for northern deliv Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 7069, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
541.90 Dec, May Dex May Dex May Dec. May Dec May of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
. Dec, 12 : 160% 158% 169% 165 159% 15714 : ‘ 160 158% 
Omaha: There is ” saree serge Dec 13 .. 160% 159% 170 165% 159% 157 geaiei a 160 158% LEADING KANSAS MILL WHOSE PRES- 
eed and the large de uction y Dec, 14 7 158% 157% 169% 164% 158%) 156% é ae 160 158% ent representatives are enjoying substan- 
ly disposed pe _i "Shille, aul Dec 15 : 158% 158 169% 164% 159% 156% : ‘ 160 158% tial annual earnings desires a broker for 
<tending into Reger I roe shee Dex 1¢ 157 157% 168% 163% 158% 155% . ; 160 15814 the state of Wisconsin where our flour 
not anxious to book this long Dew 18 156% 156% 168% 1638 158% 155 . ays 160 158 is widely and favorably known. Address 
f usiness 7063, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
Wichita: The demand for millfeeds con Caan egies CORN - Sail OATS— ‘ « of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
ha We ry strons ind mills are unable Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis ’ 
4 5 . bs . ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ © 
LETS t iers Quotations are at the ceil : rey May beg bore aa Ro ae ree ee re 
, 6.50. basis Kansas City, on botl ec 2 ore o 7 09'2 0 (U'% of R o4% 60% 
- ce ‘ ares. en : Dec. 13 111 114 110% 108 105% 69% 64% 7 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Dec 1 112%, 109% 106% 104% 69% 63 Rete rnce cence entcernanenamensice ee 
Hutchinson: Feed Paget was _— last Dec 15 113% 109% 107% 104% 6914 64% v 
! pee: ted ye aa Riconay Ps Dex 16 114 110% 108 % 104% 69% 63% REPUTABLE FIRM OF WHOLESALE 
var cnteed Quotations bran, mill De 18 114% 110% 109 104% 70 64% distributors’ and manufacturers’ agents 
horts $36 50 37.50 (Kansas Cit) cr -———__FLAXSEED BARLEY would ae buying an interest in a 
. : * success sp 4 dg P i € 
Chicago Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis uccesstul spring wheat flour mill that 
ae a sisi ay Dec Atay Des May can put in a department to grind durum. 
ee See en ee te, te 112% 1111 210 310 310 103% = 97% Principals only. All replies held as strict- 
onsiderably reduced on account os + ee aide 310 310 10 : 103% 971, ly confidential Address 7052, The North- 
as a aan on tee. 110 :108% 310 310 310 e 103% 97% western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
remain at ceiling levels Dec 15 it 110% 10834 310 310 310 Aeon 104 97% 
Fort Worth: Some accumulation of bran Dec. 16 111% 108% 310 310 210 ihe 104 99% 
Which can be had in carlots Dex 18 111% 1091 10 310 310 : 104 99% MACHINERY WANTED 
derate extent at ceiling prices ; 
pce ! t no carlot§ offerings of shorts, ne a . v 
: ) (Qluotations, ceiling, carlots: wheat INITED STATES VISIBLE GKAIN SUPPLY en —— » 
Montre gg nas apg ag Nise at ae ee . ,., WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
a eae oe Seige oe , Visible supply of grain in the United States is compiled by the secretary of the Chi- — Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
‘ s - cago Board of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted) of date Dec 9, and corresponding date two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Foledo: Millfeed prices are still holding of a year ago: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
evels, $42.37, f.o.b. Toledo for all Whe: -Corn —Oats— - Rye——~ 7~ Barley 
h demand in excess of supply 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Cleveland: Owing to the cold spell, truck saltimor ‘ : . 5,808 328 19 21 39 85 86 v 4 United States Grain Stoc 
unable to haul their customary Buffalo : 846 151 1,892 5,384 198 3,880 1,158 1,721 . : ; sag apically gy 
eed this week Consequently Afloat ‘ 328 3 ‘ ‘ es Commercial stocks of grain In store and 
more carload shipments Le Chicago 1,135 1.635 1,329 9,120 9,030 1,938 1,351 afloat at the principal markets of the 
been very good at ceiling prices A float ; or 70 os : ‘ United States at the close of the week 
pring bran, hard winter bran, Duluth , 188 11 4,032 816 865 1,160 11,137 2,111 ending Dec. 9, 1944, and Dec. 11, 1943, as 
liddlings, flour middlings and red Fort Worth 168 211 189 82 Hf 71 85 19 reported to the United States Bureau of 
12.¢ Gaivaston Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
‘ ee. : ‘ ‘ Hutchinson ; re ; ; i “4 omitted): 
sulfale: The _tervific storm which blank satanAoliA 1.294 1,011 181 BE 83 : Canadian 
ern New York, made the roads eanhaa Its 1370 708 8 298 843 1.235 7-American—, 7 in bond-—, 
ind stopped city as well as in a ; ‘ . : De De De Dec 
' ‘ F Milwaukee 97 126 } 63 ec, ec, ec. ec, 
ansportation for a day and cur Minneapolle 65 297 1.809 1.702 1,994 8 9 11 
vutput of mills, with the result aw Cricani 1.290 16 69 , ; 3 1944 1943 
nd now again far exceeds the bide York + 77h 5 3 ; 2 1 1 iss Wheat 70 38,846 26,456 
vr all grades The trend is firm Ovaniin ; : 9.363 1.372 718 1 98 290 1,247 881 Corn os 6 £28,808 11,471 ack 
5 B all varieties, $41.55 straight car Saara : 63 213 a2 ; : ys 188 27 oe 16,001 18,452 8,390 
A Buffalo. iiedalniin 202 i9 14 ee 84 = e BO. wecvics 13,021 21,283 795 
Boston: Demand for millfeed continues gt. Louis 866 184 646 24 48 195 294 sarley trees 30 21,976 1,108 
immediate needs and shipment Sioux City 2 aioe 372 175 115 138 21 11 i1 246 Flaxseed .... 3,962 7,483 702 3, 
February, but offerings are ex- St. Joseph . : eee 3,608 774 371 515 11 e% 52 67 Stocks of United States grain in store in 
ht, despite heavy mill produc Wichita Se : : 6,095 70 os os 72 32 Canadian markets Dec. 9 (figures for cor- 
— y plies are going largely on pre Canals Pe a . = = oe : os ‘ ee responding date a year ago given in paren- 
racts The trade is not interest Lakes : : 254 664 cs ev es oe ee ee ‘ e* theses): wheat 60,000 (235,000) bus; corn 
erred needs at ceiling prices - 397,000 (33,000); oats, none (none); rye 
ns, particularly corn and _ oats, Totals . 139,127 120,833 13,688 11,554 14,644 15,444 12,825 20,192 29,817 17, none (24,000). 
mewhat, due to lighter demand. aoe ear) 
ran midds., mixed feed and red a . of ao 
—! 7@ 46.17 SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS OFFER US YOUR 
Philadelphia; Demand i moderate the , f ati 3 ariz 4 vs, é as 
bed anc S oder € Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
vitle a sic firm and supplies are limited. load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points. SURPLUS USED BAGS 
: q bran, pure spring, hard winter, These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling Also Misprints in Burlap, Cotton 
By aS ae midds., flour and red dog, and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
] oe S0.e% TOM. Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
3 Nashville: Demand for bran and_ shorts Spring bran ......+.. $39.80@40.30 $....@37.50 $....@.... $....@.... $....@41.55 237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
bd lerably less and the supply is a Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@ 40.30 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 oem yules MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
2 ; re plentiful. Ceiling prices are Soft winter bran ...... rrr eee ° Dieses s 6c BPoese om « 
; nt Quotations: $43.30@44.30 ton Standard middlings* a ae 0@ 40.30 x, ee 38.97 @39.47 ooo caren 
1,8 Poriland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds Flour middlingst TTLr 9.80@ 40.30 soon 50 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 @41 
fe ’ er ton ted dog ... weeeeeeeee 39.80@40.30 ee, ok re er Tre, seer ooo @ 41,58 ) yh f 
Ogden: Millfeed trade continues steady Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville ' 14 
RiGh Wiley Seed Gn sunetien sev. ‘MOCMRE BOOK co. .0sssss. $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... DLANUIIUTTIYV WILLD 
rapidly. Plants are booked into Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 err, yer 2+ @ . ere) ere = : 
M Quotations: red bran and mill run, Soft winter bran ...... caccWRbsss 9<eeNesss (nssdeass. <iccMecce GiSRSRES SPRING WHEAT 
Winnipeg white ana midds. $36.30, carload Standard middlings* .... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ....@42.99 ....@.... KANSAS WHEAT 
b. Ogden, Denver prices: red bran Flour middlingst ........ 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 43.30@44.30 SOFT WHEAT 
ll run, blended, white and midds ae” reer ee 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 eee @42.99 vue &5e8 
r ton, ceiling. California prices: red Spring bran Shorts Rew CRITIC FEEDS 
; ! nd mill run, blended, white and Toronto ..... sees $.46-.@29.00 $....@30.00 + +++ @33.00 
col $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, qWinnipeg ...... ....@28.00 «++ @29.00 ee ae 7 Ol Os On iy Ae; ee, Me. Oa Oo 





8 Angeles price up $1, ceiling. *Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. BEAROSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal are booked to capacits 


until the end of February. This is the 
result of substantial export orders. Lo- 
mestic sales are normal for this season 
of the year. Prices are at the ceiling 


Quotations: rolled oats $38.15 bag of s0 
Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.0o.b. Toronto o1 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 


oatmeal is slow. Supplies are light, but 
quite sufficient to take care of the buying 
orders. Weather for most of western Can 


ada has been mild and the usual increase 
in demand will likely lag until colder 





weather sets in. Quotations: rolled oats, 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, 98-lb sacks, 20% ovet 


rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 18 at $4.80 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 


packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Dec, 9, 
1944, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
BBICIMIOTOS: 2eseas 2007 oe eo ° 








eae ee eee 2,313 aie ‘ 
DGHSIO 2... J 5,485 1,210 357 175 

BORE ois. 9,185 5,065 y 59 
CHICNEO cc cece 10 7 

CN PP ere 1,347 1,976 : 
DGIUER ccc cscs. ; 50 e 339 
Fort Worth .... 694 ‘ 
RIONOD sic reece 160 250 
New York ...... 2,734 

AMoat ... es 64 
Philadelphia 1,331 

0! ee 27,680 8,558 745 «1,108 
Dec. 2, 1944.... 28,654 8,740 715 1,101 
pec. 11, 1943... 19;664 1,874 1,197 1,239 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Dec 16, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis. 111 805 18 5 5 S 

Duluth er 11 39 ; 66 106 1,802 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chjcago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks 


Nov Dec Dec Le 
25 2 9 16 
Five mills 16,781 39,858 1.970 32, 989 


*Four mills. 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 

The Commodity’ Credit Corp 
through Dec. 9, 1944, had completed 
124,640 loans on 162,237,941 bus of 
1944 wheat in the amount of $223,- 
587,724.21. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.378 bu, which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
areas of production to warehouse lo- 
cations. On the same date last year 
118,677 loans had been completed on 
124,483,945 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 


States in which Farm Warehouse 


loans originated tored stored 
(bus) (bus) 

California - 507,174 125,620 

Colorado . . 110,792 1,521,939 

Delaware eae es 10,215 7 9 

Idaho ... ro D3 ) 9 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 











Kansas > 0 
Kentucky 310,298 
Maryland 1,473,097 
Michigan 4 
Minnesota Ot 
Missouri eeu 1 
Montana i banks . 4,760,523 6,686,742 
Nebraska ...... ; 1,176,381 1,880,123 
New Jersey . ° se 37,1350 
New Mexico ... 131,821 69,669 
New York ... 34,934 170,972 
No. Carolina .... 3,381 

North Dakota A 9,951,053 16,213,704 
5 ere ‘ 116,898 556,366 
Oklahoma ‘. 1,764,031 14,618,81 
Oregon . ‘ e 1,681,035 8,193,538 


Pennsylvania .. pas 31,269 
South Dakota ...... 1,890,174 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah : 
Virginia ..... 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 








BOCES cise. . .36;565,311 125,672,630 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SLIGHT FIRE DAMAGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. — The: Tidewater 
Mill & Elevator Co., Philadelphia, 
was slightly damaged in a recent fire. 
None of the grain stored in the ele- 
vator was damaged. 
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CENTRAL BAG & Burear Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 






















WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 


: - a Any Where 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ® 














FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR . 8 
#4 
N iF 





The Moundridge Milling Co. Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR “AMERICAN EAGLE 


CRACKER FLOUR “TH M L” 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS \ AD ony 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS Salina, Kansas 
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2 COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY =< 


MMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY. Kansas City * BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 













Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 



















Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG E 
Be 


eel 2 








— 








—— 


IT'S IN THE RECORD SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER a2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


ao| = 





e ® 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London l 











CANADIAN 


L 
| 








SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











































- ‘a 
Since 1857 
ROLLED OATS James Michardsan & & 
GMES MMMHALUSOM 1/6 
/ tt @ £ F € @ q 
OATMEAL ao Shippers and Exporters : 
—| WINNIPEG + CANADA 4 
bi : Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER Fi 
di Cable Address: “JAMESRIGH® Sie wee F 
Ze . “te a — af 
é3 | i _o ft 
SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 3 
R Members: mail ange al CEREAL CUTTERS 3 
- Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Oo yt 0 od Flour Exporters Standard the world over for cutting ; 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc ‘ 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal KIPP-KELLY LIMITED a f 
“is “ os TORONTO 1, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada & 
Mills Limited a 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” hen 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA be 
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ESTERN CANADA BLOG: MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
. vy, 


iy aa a cdg tm 
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SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Set amid beautiful Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, the Parliament Buildings of 


; MY D CRE M e S ERLI N the Province of Ontario are the legis- 
eee a\ n\ n\ I i : lative centre of Canada’s leading indus- 
trial province. 

Ontario, stretching 1,200 miles from 
the St. Lawrence River on the east to 
the Province of Manitoba on the west, 

GR EAT WEST ; covers a vast area of 417,582 square 
miles dotted with populous cities, 
friendly towns and villages, fertile farms, 

BATTL E fruit belts, rich mineral deposits, exten- 
sive timber limits—a land of great 
potentialities whose natural resources 

MAITLAN D and industrious people insure a prom- 
inent place in Canada’s future. 
: Beautiful countryside, thousands and 

44 U Le) N thousands of lakes and rivers, stretching 

from Niagara Falls northward to Hudson 
Bay, make Ontario a vacation paradise 
familiar to Canadians and Americans. 


INIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


OUR MILLING CAPACI ¥ 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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L \ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


- 4 JUTE 





COTTON 








1 The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


COTTON , 7 
A G 4 | BAGS 


- BAGS 
IN CANADA COTTON 





Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Se 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 

















Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head Cable 
Office— Address 
Toronto, ‘‘Maplest 
Ontario Toront 
Canad 


F Face ven 
' | & | 


a 4 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

NEW YORK 
MILLS AT 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











The St. Lawrence F tour Mills Co., Ltd. 





MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flour: 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 year 
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if y 
| Wie ikees 1nd Importers 
, a 
} - } 
| SSD llg4cied VANCOUVER 7 
| ae EZ 
\ 
Export Flour 
_ |P | INSURANCE 
_| “All Risks” Grain Shippers 
— Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


rhirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


- 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F, 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD 

Canadian Agents 

Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





me GC: PRAET 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 
















Cauadas Oldest 





- BRANDS - 
Flour Corvceals 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 














| COATSWORTH & COOPER 


e 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Buy and Sell 
Through 
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SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


LET 
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Cable Address: ‘‘FORTGARRY”’ 
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“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


mY E 


FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING €0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER.. 


..BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, 
Makes 


‘*Wiseourstia* 


*the 


WISCONSIN 


*Best*'Rye‘Flour’’ 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Jonrs-HerretsaTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Definitions 

A bore—One who, when you ask 
him “How are you?” tells you. 

A friend—One who dislikes the 
same people you dislike. 

History Something that never 
happened, written by a man who 
wasn’t there. 


Home—Where you slip in the bath- 
tub and break your neck. 


When 5-year-old Willy encountered 
his father, just home from work, he 
was obviously recovering from a cry- 
ing spell. 

“What’s the trouble, 
quired his father. 

“T’ve just had a dreadful scene with 
your wife,” sniffed Willy. 


Willy?” in- 


certain family 


For some years a 
had been summering in the very wilds 
of Wisconsin. It was miles from 
any sort of town and the family had 


been in the habit of buying blue- 
berries from an old Indian. The 
price had always been the same: 


50c per pail. 

“This year price no 50c; price up!” 
the Indian announced when he came 
’round. “Price $1!” 

“$1!” the summer folk cried. 
come?” 

To which the 
“Big war some 


“How 


Injun said stodgily: 
place.” 


P. O. Clerk: Madam, you’ve put too 
much postage on this letter. 

Lady: Heavens, I hope it won’t go 
too far. 


Woollcott Still Speaking 

We've just heard one about the late 
Alex Woollcott which might bear re- 
peating. 

One day someone came up behind 
Woollcott, busy talking to a friend. 
The bore hauled off and gave Wooll- 
cott a terrific thump between the 
shoulder blades, exclaiming: “Hiya, 


Alex, old boy, old boy, you remember 
me, don’t you?” 
Woollcott, still staggering under 


the impact of the sock, turned and 
gave the man a look out of a frigid- 
aire. He then said: 

‘I don’t think I recall your 
But please don’t tell me!” 


name. 


Don’t drive so fast around 
frightens me. 

what I do—shut 
come to a corner. 


Bert: 
corners. It 
Elva: Do 
eyes when we 


your 


Two gentlemen sat in their hotel 
room, consuming a quart of spirits. 
One of them had an idea and raised 
the window. “I’m going to take off 
and fly around the courtyard a little 
bit,” he remarked ‘boldly. Leaping 
from the window sill, he buried his 
nose in the cement three floors below. 
The next day his friend went to the 
hospital to see him. 


“TI certainly made a fool of myself 


yesterday,” said the patient. “Why 
didn’t you stop me?” 
“Maybe I should have,’ meekly 


replied his friend; “but at that time I 
really thought you could do it.” 


are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als—if you 
‘specify 


* 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


MICHIGAN 











The Rodney Milling Co. 
13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


” 





— 
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FLOUR MiILIs 





Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation | 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
— 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 





| 
| 
| 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity Cc = KASHA © able A ress 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicite 


Member Millers’ National Federatior 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISIN( 
Low cost laboratory controlled | 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


| 





—— 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. | 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. | 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











E. A. GREEN | 
Established 1870 | 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


M. STANNARD 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 





Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





Oable Address: ‘‘DorFEAcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers | 


LONDON, E. C. 3 LONDON, E. C. 3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
e Address: “‘CovENTRY,” London 68 Constitution Street LEITH 


81 Hope Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR 


GLASGOW 


© E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 


tOPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN MERCHANTS 


ND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
N GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 
tions solicited for oe bibdate at aor C2 B Bintan much preferred. 
h House LONDON, E.C. 3 on eae . 
ible Address Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


Eastcheap 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

ription Room 
thing Lane, 
ble Address: 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


LONDON, E. C. 3. : 
“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


London. Cable Address: 


“Alkers,”’ 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘GRAINs,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ““DipLoMA,' Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


45 Hope Street 





| 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address 
“VIGILANT” 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 


Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 


I K EK ID S : | U K KF m ee 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


1. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOU R——\ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 














—— - 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


ihe New Century Company 
39 Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL 














Tanner - Evans = Siney 


Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 









































W i a FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


= Cable Address: “CENTURY” 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
Zz / — ARMBRUSTER & H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
ARSEN CO. 
FLOUR FLOUR BROKER 
! FLOUR cases a 
‘10-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 3. F. Reilly, Mer. 7 Shanley Avenue §=NEWARK. N. J. 
ra 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KTLOUR bomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








a MINER-HILLARD 


MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, III. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


hl: 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS wy 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 














Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 
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